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ESCHATOLOGY IN CHRONICLES 


W. F. STINESPRING 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


UR point of departure is Hugh Aderson’s recent article, ‘‘The 
Historical Jesus and the Origins of Christianity.’’* In this article, 
the problem to be probed is the Christ of faith versus the Jesus of history. 
It becomes apparent that for a complete Christian view both must be 
accepted and utilized or “participated in,’’ as the author puts it. So it 
is with the figure who is the hero or protagonist of the books of Chronicles, 
the figure of David. Just as we must understand Jesus and the Christ 
to understand the NT, so we must understand the duality of David the 
King to understand the books of Chronicles. David came and lived 
and reigned and died; yet he seems to live on through subsequent times. 
There are a Jesus of history and a Christ of faith, which are one; there 
are a David of history and a David of faith, which are one. As with 
Jesus and Christ in the NT, so two Davids lie side by side in Chronicles, 
and they cannot alwavs be sharply separated. As in the NT the Christ 
of faith is an eschatological figure, at least in part, so is the David of 
faith in Chronicles an eschatological figure, at least in part. And as the 
Gospels are history and theology, but more importantly theology, so is 
Chronicles history and theology, but more importantly theology. 
Moreover, as attempts to force the Gospels into a completely his- 


torical pattern have failed, succeeding only in making the Gospels 


ridiculous, so must similar attempts on Chronicles fail. All of us know 
how easy it is for a historian to poke fun at Jehoshaphat in Chronicles 
for sending out the temple choir to meet an invading army; it is still 
funnier when the choir puts the foe to flight and causes great slaughter 
with a few well-directed psalms. Here is another form of the pernicious 
all fallacy; history is not all there is or should be in the Bible; there is 
and should be also theology; but not all is theology; that side of the 
coin is just as fallacious as the other. We must be prepared to deal with 
history and theology entangled together.’ 

Left out of consideration here are the third and fourth parts of the 


' Scottish Journal of Theology, 13 (1960), pp. 113-36. 

2 After this article had been worked out in rough outline, the writer read for the 
first time G. von Rad, Das Geschichtsbild des Chronistischen Werkes (BWANT, 4, 3, 
Stuttgart, 1930). It is a pleasure to record considerable agreement with von Rad’s 
presentation. 
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Chronicler’s work, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. These men, and 
the source material of the books bearing their names, belong to the 
postexilic age, not too long before the Chronicler’s own time. In spite 
of the confusions in these books, there has been no radical rewriting of 
the sources; or if there has been, we have no way of detecting it. On the 
other hand, we are fortunate in having in the books of Samuel and 
Kings the Chronicler’s main source for the first twe@ parts of his work. 
Here we can see how our author copied verbatim, or corrected, or re- 
wrote, as the case may be. He was a historian, but much more a the- 
ologian. And it was in his first two parts that he applied more diligently 
his theological method; for David, not Ezra or Nehemiah, was the 
protagonist in the drama of salvation presented by this thoroughly 
heilsgeschichtlich writer. 

Our book (i.e., I-II Chronicles) begins with a long genealogical 
introduction — nine chapters to be exact. This should occasion no 
surprise in a work of Hetlsgeschichte; one need only compare Matt 1 1-17 
and Luke 3 23-3s. Moderns, of course, complain that these lists of names 
are dull; but we must remember that the biblical writers were writing 
not for entertainment but for salvation. ‘‘Family trees’’ were necessary 
to authenticate the nation and the leader. The lists must perforce be 
long and numerous, since our writer traces the ancestry of his people 
and their leadership all the way from Adam to his own time, after the 
return from the Babylonian captivity (see especially chs. 3, 6, and 9). 

Even in the midst of this nomenclatural thicket, a few hints of 
eschatology and Heilsgeschichte begin to appear. In ch. 3 the descendants 
of David are named. Towards the end of the list Zerubbabel appears; 
and we are amazed to see what numerous progeny are attributed to this 
prince, around whose person gathered the first Messianic hopes of the 
postexilic period. In 52 we are reminded that from Judah sprang a 
prince; in 6 31 occurs the first reference to David’s organization of the 
Levitical temple music as it was after the Exile, in the Chronicler’s 
own day. If David could thus be projected more than 500 years into the 
author’s own time, he could also be projected into the future. And the 
accent on the Levites and their singing, which begins here and continues 
throughout the book, is so heavy that one suspects not only that the 
author was himself a Levitical singer, but that he could dream of a 
better future wherein these functionaries would have the position they 
really deserved. The treatment of the gatekeepers in ch. 9 stirs similar 
speculation. The musicians and the gatekeepers were closely allied 
groups (cf. chs. 25 and 26). 

The main body of the book begins with ch. 10, which, however, 
presents Saul very briefly merely as a foil to David, contrasting the 
illegitimacy of Saul’s line with the authenticity of the house of David. 
Here the Chronicler had a forerunner in the late source in I Samuel. 
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With ch. 11 David, rather abruptly and with little introduction, 
comes to full power over the united kingdom. Gone is the long story of 
struggles, failures, and vicissitudes, except for the briefest allusions in 
the latter part of this chapter and in ch. 12. No awkward youth, no 
slingshot slaying of Goliath, no subservience to Saul, no friendship with 
Jonathan, no marriage to Michal, no unseemly flight, no rivalry with 
Ishbaal for the throne of the north. The Chronicler was perfectly well- 
aware of these things; he had the same sources that we have, if no more. 
He wanted to tie himself to the past by using an honored name and 
suggesting a familiar story. But he also wished to suggest the current 
thinking of his day and to foreshadow the future. 

Ch. 12 seems to cast a backward look to the days when David was 
a freebooter at Ziklag, but this is only appearance. We see not the 
fugitive from Saul, but the ideal leader, completely in command of 
the situation. This leader commands not alone a few personal retainers 
from his own tribe, but a vast army of several hundred thousand men 
who have flocked to David, especially from the northern tribes. ‘‘All 
these warriors,’’ says vs. 38, ‘‘ready to take the field, moved by a single 
purpose came to Hebron [to which the scene has quickly moved] to make 
David king over all Israel.’’ Vs. 22 speaks of ‘‘a great army, like the 
army of God.”’ Here we see the outcropping of the all-Israel theory. 
David always was, and his dynasty always would be, regnant over all 
Israel, God’s true kingdom. Since that dynasty was not ruling in the 
Chronicler’s day, he was surely thinking eschatologically of the new 
David and the new kingdom that would shortly or eventually arise in 
God’s good time. For the author firmly believed that God was in control, 
no matter what the appearance of the moment might be. 

In the light of the suggestions just made, the last two verses of ch. 12 
assume something of the nature of a Messianic banquet: 


They were there with David three days, eating and drinking; for their kinsmen 
had made preparation for them. Also those who were near them as far as Issachar, 
Zebulon, and Naphtali brought food on asses, camels, mules, and oxen — provisions 
such as meal, cakes of figs, bunches of raisins, wine, oil, oxen, and sheep in 
abundance; for gladness reigned in Israel.3 


Certainly there is more here than the small coronation feast of the 
historical David’s tiny kingdom in Hebron. 

In ch. 13, David begins the process of bringing ‘‘the ark of God” to 
Jerusalem before making the final onslaught against the Philistines; 
thus the Chronicler reverses the order of the source in II Sam. One 
might say that the new David is represented as primarily the ecclesiastic 
or churchman rather than the man of military might. Nevertheless, 


3 English renderings in this article follow in the main The Complete Bible: An Amer- 
tcan Translation (Chicago, 1939). 
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the new David is even greater as a military man than the old according 
to our author, who adds to his account of the final defeat of the Philistines 
in ch. 14 this note: ‘‘Thus David’s fame went out into all the lands, and 
the Lorp brought the fear of him on all the nations [or gentiles].’’ 

Chs. 15 and 16 portray the completion of the bringing of the ark into 
Jerusalem to repose in a tent until the temple should be built. There is 
little resemblance to the original account in II Sam 6 12-23. We note 
throughout the heavy emphasis on the Levites, who did not exist as a 
special class in the time of the historical David; they are not even men- 
tioned in II Sam 6. But now we read (15 2): “‘None ought to carry the 
ark of God but the Levites’’; (15 15): ‘‘and the members of the Levitical 
order carried the ark of God on their shoulders.” 

Next comes something very important for the thought of the 
Chronicler. On the basis of Deut 10 8, he had allotted to the Levites 
the duty of carrying the ark. But that kind of duty was nearly com- 
pleted. The ark was to be moved only one more time to one other place, 
namely, into the temple to be built by Solomon. Was a host of Levites 
to become unemployed? Here our resourceful author has recourse to 
Deut 185, inaugurating a new dispensation for his beloved Levites: 
David (the idealized David, of course) promptly orders their leaders to 
appoint them ‘‘singers, with instruments of music, lyres, harps, and 
cymbals who should sound aloud and lift up the voice with gladness.” 
In the twinkling of an eye the chorus and orchestra are ready to escort 
their fellows carrying the ark. What a procession of triumphal entry 
it is! First David dancing with all his might, but decently clothed in 
‘ta robe of fine linen’’ which he never loses; then the sacred box borne 
by selected Levites; then the chorus of singers; then the orchestra ‘‘with 
the sound of the cornet and trumpets and cymbals sounding aloud, with 
lyres and harps’”’; finally a great crowd, shouting. 

Afterwards, at home, there is no family quarrel with Michal over 
David's indecent exposure in the dance. Such things would, of course, 
be beneath the dignity of the new David. 

Chs. 17-19 follow II Sam without drastic changes. Nathan reveals 
that David's son rather than David himself will build the temple; David 
demonstrates his great military prowess by defeating the Philistines, 
Arameans, and Edomites. Gold and silver flow into Jerusalem from the 
gentiles in a way that reminds us of Hag 2 s—s— surely an eschatolog- 
ical passage. 

Ch. 20 is an amazingly short chapter. It begins with the war against 
the Ammonites, carried on by Joab, while David remains at home. The 
source here is II Sam 11; yet suddenly the narrative jumps to material 
from II Sam 21 —a skip of about ten chapters in the source. Gone are 
David’s adultery with Bathsheba, his murder of her husband, and 
Nathan’s famous rebuke, ‘‘Thou art the man!’’ Gone also are the vicious 
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conduct of David's sons, Absalom’s revolt, David's weak sentimentality 
over Absalom, Joab’s sharp rebuke, and the disaffection of the northern 
tribes. Gone, in fact, is the heart of the great early source in Samuel, 
the finest historical document in the OT according to R. H. Pfeiffer and 
others. But the Chronicler is concerned with Heilsgeschichte and es- 
chatology; the new David in the new age would not be guilty of such 
conduct, nor would members of his court ever think of rebuking God’s 
Anointed for any reason whatever. Hence silence with regard to some 
features of the life of the old David is eloquent and golden. 

Ch. 21, on the census, the plague, and the acquisition of the site for 
the sanctuary, follows fairly closely its source, II Sam 24. Yet there are 
touches revealing a new climate of thought. Satan emerges as a real 
devil, attesting to the dualism characteristic of apocalyptic thinking. 
The price of the threshing floor is raised from fifty shekels of silver 
(about $25) to six hundred ghekels of gold (roughly $10,000, a fortune 
in those days) to emphasize the infinite preciousness of the temple site 
in the eyes of the author; divine approval is added when God sends fire 
from heaven to consume the offering on the altar established on this holy 
spot.4 The chapter closes on the theme, borrowed from Deut, that the 
Jerusalem sanctuary is the only legitimate one. 

The rest of I Chron, chs. 22-29, shows the author at his best, dealing 
with his favorite subjects in combination: David, the temple, the priests, 
the Levites, the musicians, the gatekeepers. In ch. 22, David makes 
elaborate preparations for building the temple. According to the earlier 
record in Kings, David thought of building a temple, but it was Solomon 
who made and executed the plans, with the aid of Hiram of Tyre. These 
historical facts were of no significance to our author, who regarded the 
temple as Judaism’s greatest institution, and the new David as his 
nation’s most important human figure. The two must, therefore, be 
brought together to set the proper eschatological pattern. The author 
accomplishes this feat by breaking away from his source and composing 
freelv in these latter chapters of I Chron, giving special attention to the 
Levites and especially the Levitical singers and gatekeepers. The scale 
of his thinking is shown by the sum of money collected by the new David 
for temple building (22 14): ‘‘a hundred thousand talents of gold, a million 
talents of silver, and bronze and iron so abundant that it cannot be 
weighed.”” One writer has estimated the value of all this at five billion 
dollars, but it is actually inestimable in terms of ancient economics; it is 
something like the historical facts multiplied by a thousand. Even less 
could these figures apply to the modest little temple of the writer’s 
own time; they can only be figurative or eschatological. 

In ch. 23, David organizes the Levites and assigns them to their new 


4Cf. I Kings 18 38. 
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duties in the temple. Since they will no longer need to carry the ark, 
they are to assist the priests in all the activities of the sacrificial services, 
with special assignments as singers and gatekeepers. In ch. 24, David 
organizes the priests themselves. Thus the highest ecclesiastical activity 
stems from the new David, who is the great ‘‘churchman”’ in the eyes 
of the Chronicler. The numbers of these priests and Levites run into 
the thousands. According to 233 there were thirty-eight thousand 
Levites; the total number of priests is not given, but they were arranged 
in twenty-four groups or “‘divisions.’’ It is hardly relevant to point out 
that in the times of the historical David, there was no special class of 
Levites at all, and only two head priests, Abiathar and Zadok. It seems 
clear that at this point the Chronicler is partly reflecting the temple 
situation of his own times and partly projecting the ideal eschatological 
religious establishment in the coming kingdom. 

In ch. 25, David organizes the musicians. Alongside the twenty- 
four divisions of priests are projected twenty-four divisions of musicians, 
a palpable exaggeration. According to 23 5 the total number of musicians 
was four thousand, but here the only number specifically mentioned is 
288, which probably reflects accurately the situation in the author’s 
own day. There are three musical families, those of Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun. These same names occur in superscriptions to certain psalms. 
Sometimes Ethan takes the place of Jeduthun. The eschatological notes 
here are the emphasis on the temple music, and the direct concern of 
the king therewith. The new age will be an age of making a joyful noise 
unto the Lorp. 

Ch. 26 portrays the organization of the gatekeepers, treasurers, and 
other functionaries. It is obvious from the occurrence of the name 
Asaph that the gatekeepers were considered to be closely related to the 
musicians. According to this chapter there were ninety-three gatekeepers 
all told. A notable feature of the chapter is that the author drops his 
historical pose, describing the four sides of the temple as though it were 
already built, and even giving the name of one of the gates — a name 
from his own time, of course. 

Ch. 27 interrupts the ecclesiastical picture, to show David as the 
organizer of military and civil affairs. Though our author delights more 
in David the churchman, he wants us not to forget the other side of the 
ideal leader’s nature. It has been said with regard to postbiblical Jewish 
thought: 


The Messiah must be both king and redeemer. He must overthrow the enemies of 
Israel, establish the kingdom of Israel, and rebuild the Temple; and at the same 
time he must reform the world through the Kingdom of God, root out idolatry 
from the world, proclaim the one and only God to all, put an end to sin, and be 
wise, pious, and just as no man had been before him or ever would be after 
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him. In short, he is the great political and spiritual hero at one and the same 
time.s 


This statement could, in a general way, apply to the ideas of the 
Chronicler about David. 

The last two chapters, 28 and 29, return to the theme of David the 
churchman and architect of the tempie. These chapters portray how 
the new David in the new kingdom will turn over rulership to the new 
Solomon. The atmosphere is somewhat out of this world, and it is 
probably here that the Chronicler reaches his highest eschatological 
height. There is practically no point of contact with the rather sordid 
reality of the historical transference of the kingdom from David to 
Solomon, as portrayed in I Kings 1-2: no intrigue, no party strife, no 
last-minute choice of Solomon under pressure from Bathsheba; indeed, 
Bathsheba is strangely but understandably missing altogether from the 
Chronicler’s work. Instead of Bathsheba, it is Yahweh who tells David 
that Solomon is to be the next king, and the builder of the temple. 

David relays this information in a speech to a great throng called for 
the purpose. He also warns Solomon in good Deuteronomic fashion that 
he will prosper if he obeys Yahweh, but will perish if he does not, thus 
preparing the way for the sequel in II Chron, which is a story of apostasy, 
punishment, and destruction. Then David hands Solomon the ‘“‘blue- 
prints’ of every detail of the sacred building, its furniture, its services 
of worship, and its personnel, with these words: ‘‘The whole in writing 
is from the hand of the Lorp to me, causing me to understand, even all 
the works of the pattern.’ The architects of the historical temple were 
Solomon, Hiram king of Tyre, and the men whom they hired for the 
purpose. The architect of the new temple is God, who transmits the 
plans through the new David, in a manner befitting the new kingdom, 
in the center of which the new temple will stand. 

David concludes with a benediction, a beautiful composition, re- 
flecting the best theology of the author’s time. One sentence (29 11) 
reads thus: 

Thine, O Lor», is the greatness and the power and the glory and the pre-eminence 


and the majesty, for all that is in the heavens and on the earth is thine; thine is 
the dominion O Lorn, and thou art exalted as the supreme head. 


There follow a great sacrifice of thousands of animals and a great feast 
for all the people. Then David quietly passes away “‘at a ripe old age, 
wealthy and honored,’’ and Solomon just as quietly and easily takes 
over the throne. 


5 J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel, tr. by W. F. Stinespring, p. 392. 
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I] Chron is less eschatological, and can be dealt with more quickly. 
There was no historical figure after David comparable to David, except 
(to a slight degree) Solomon; and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans in 587 was a fact that had a disastrous effect on castles in the 
air. The Chronicler recognized the fact, and the reasons for it already 
made plain by the Deuteronomists: the kingdom of promise fell because 
of its sins. But the story must be told, and it could be told with 
eschatological implications. 

In ch. 1, the population of Solomon’s kingdom is said to have been 
‘“‘as numerous as the dust of the earth.’’ This was eschatological thinking 
on the part of the Chronicler; now we have the population explosion to 
show us what he meant. In ch. 2, Solomon prepares to build the temple 
according to the plans left by David. 150,000 conscripted laborers are 
collected, but all are aliens. In the new Israel of the new David and 
Solomon, true Israelites will of course not be forced to do menial work, 
even temple building. In ch. 3, the temple is built somewhat after the 
fashion of the description in I Kings; but the height is 120 cubits, not 30; 
and 600 talents of gold (about 40,000 Ibs.) are used, as well as huge 
quantities of precious stones. This staggers the imagination and was 
intended to do so; compare Rev 21, where no temple is needed, but the 
whole city is made of nothing but gold and precious stones. In ch. 4, 
the equipment of the temple is no less sumptuous than the temple itself. 

Ch. 5 portrays the bringing of the ark into the temple. In Kings, the 
priests carry the ark; here it is borne by the Levites, as already pointed 
out in our comments on I Chron 15 and 16. A new section on priestly 
and Levitical musicians describes how the choir and orchestra join “‘in 
unison to make a great volume of sound.” In ch. 6, Solomon’s address 
to the people and his prayer of dedication are not greatly changed from 
the source, I Kings 8 12-52, though the conclusion is postexilic, being 
adapted from Ps 132. Ch. 7, vs. 6 again emphasizes the musicians. 
Finally, ch. 9 is notable for its omission of the ‘‘dark side’ of Solomon's 
reign, as presented in I Kings 11 1-40. Not a word, for example, about 
the seven hundred wives and the three hundred concubines, or the 
rampant idolatry introduced by them, or of the oppressions and the 
revolt against them led by Jeroboam. 

With ch. 10, the Chronicler comes down to earth and presents a 
fairly factual account of the division of the kingdom. However, from 
this point on he says as little as possible about the northern kingdom, 
for to him Judah was the true Israel, and he frequently speaks of Judah 
as ‘‘Israel”’ or ‘‘all Israel,”’ thus retrojecting a usage that historically did 
not come into being until after the fall of the northern kingdom in 722/21. 

In ch. 11 great numbers of pious people from the North, especially 
priests and Levites, flock to the southern kingdom. Naturally, good 
people always follow the true kingdom. In this chapter also, the onus of 
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having too many wives is cast in a mild way (eighteen wives and sixty 
concubines) upon Rehoboam. Sin in the South had to be acknowledged, 
but it could not be attributed to the new David or the new Solomon, 
who had been substituted for the historical figures. Here the sin of 
Rehoboam serves to explain the invasion of Shishak in ch. 12. As the 
Chronicler sees it, all misfortune is due to sin. Similarly, a righteous 
king will prosper and cause his nation to prosper. Thus, in ch. 13, Abijah, 
represented as a righteous king, joins battle with the North. Abijah has 
only 400,000 in his army, but they are ‘‘picked men”’ and “‘distinguished 
warriors’; he is also surrounded with hordes of priests and Levites. 
The North has 800,000 men, but they are a motley crowd of idolaters, 
carrying their golden bulls with them. One can guess the outcome. 
The priests of Judah blew their trumpets, the warriors shouted; God 
routed Jeroboam before Judah; the battle was quickly over, 500,000 
northern Israelites having been expertly slaughtered. The Chronicler 
considered Abijah so pious that he speaks of the king’s fourteen wives 
and thirty-eight children without one word of criticism. 

Actually, what we have here is not really a historical war between 
Israel and Judah (note the fantastic numbers used), but a symbol of the 
perpetual conflict in all times between apostasy and true worship, plus 
an expression of the author’s faith that God is on the side of right. 

There are other examples like this in the book. Asa (chs. 14-16) 
starts off like David, as a mighty warrior and a great religious reformer. 
With an army of a mere half million, he defeats a huge invasion of more 
than a million mythical men from Ethiopia, killing ‘‘so many that there 
were none left alive.’’ But later he backslid, and so ended his days in 
misery, pain, and defeat. The writer’s faith is expressed in ch. 16 by a 
prophet thus: ‘‘The eyes of the Lorp range the whole earth to exert 
his strength in behalf of those who are devoted to him.”’ But the king 
forgot the source of his former strength, and consequently suffered, 
though he had a fine funeral as a reward for his former goodness. 

Jehoshaphat (chs. 17-20) illustrates the same principle. He starts 
off well and prospers. Then he gets involved in an alliance with Ahab, 
the wicked king of the North, and things begin to go bad. But he accepts 
the rebuke of a prophet of Yahweh, and institutes religious reforms. 
As a consequence, he wins the great victory of the temple choir over an 
invading army, already referred to above. But at the end, he backslides 
again by an alliance with the northern kingdom, and hence suffers a 
misfortune. 

Hezekiah (chs. 29-32), after the wicked reign of Ahaz, cleanses the 
temple, re-establishes the priests and Levites, breaks up idols and other 
heathen objects, and sponsors a tremendous Passover celebration, 
attended by a great crowd, many from the northern kingdom. His 
reward is the turning away of Sennacherib from Jerusalem in 701, 
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represented here as a great victory. However, near the end of his career, 
he backslid slightly, and hence immediately became ill. But quick 
repentance saved him; he lived a while longer, and then died in honor. 

His successor, Manasseh (ch. 33), was a problem for the Deuteronomic 
editor of Kings. Being the most wicked and apostate king of all, he yet 
reigned longer than any other, and apparently without mishap. The 
best the Deuteronomist could do was to blame later disasters to the 
nation on the evil reign of Manasseh. The Chronicler has no problem. 
Manasseh starts off sinfully, it is true. But then the Assyrians come 
along, carry the king in fetters to Babylon, and throw him into prison. 
There he repents most humbly in fervent prayer, and God in some 
mysterious fashion restores him to Jerusalem and to his throne. This is a 
perfect example of the Deuteronomic formula — apostasy, punishment, 
repentance, relief — which the Deuteronomist did not have the courage 
to apply in this case. Upon his return, the once wicked king institutes a 
mild religious reform and breaks up a few idols. So this Manasseh is not 
so bad after all. 

It is sometimes asked whether the Chronicler used a lost historical 
source in telling about the Babylonian imprisonment of Manasseh, his 
repentance, reforms, and the like, since there is no hint of these things 
in our presently available sources. The question is irrelevant. The 
Chronicler was an eschatologist, not a historian, and he was telling the 
eschatological truth that in the new kingdom God will be in strict 
control, and things will come out even. 

Chs. 34 and 35 are concerned with Josiah, the great reformer, the best 
king since David and Solomon, and the last good king — good, but not 
perfect, be it noted. Ch. 34, describing the Deuteronomic reform, 
follows the source in the main, though the reform is transferred to a 
time near the beginning of Josiah’s reign, and there is more emphasis on 
the Levites, the musicians, and help from the territory of the former 
northern kingdom. In ch. 35 there is much expansion. The source says 
that Josiah celebrated the greatest Passover up to his time, but gives no 
details. Our author seizes the opportunity to describe in detail his 
favorite festival, as it was kept in his time, or as it would be kept in 
the future. Needless to say, the Levites and the singers play a very 
prominent part. Also new in this chapter is the reason given for the 
untimely death of Josiah. God spoke to him through the mouth of 
Pharaoh Necho, telling him not to fight Necho. But the usually obedient 
Josiah failed to recognize the divine source of the oracle; so he fought 
and died. Thus a normally good man came to a bad end. Another 
original touch is the introduction of the prophet Jeremiah, who chants a 
dirge at Josiah’s funeral. Is Jeremiah also among the singers? 

The final chapter, 36, shows the last agonies of the doomed nation. 
The goodness of David, Solomon, Abijah, Asa, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
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could not outweigh the wickedness of the other leaders and their fol- 
lowers, and the first attempt to establish the kingdom of God failed 
miserably by divine judgment: 
... they mocked God’s messengers and despised his words and derided his prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lorp arose against his people till there was no remedy. 
So he brought up against them the king of the Chaldeans, who slew their young 


men with the sword in the house of their sanctuary, and spared neither youths nor 
maidens, neither the aged nor the decrepit.® 


In the following two parts of his work, the Chronicler sets forth his 
story of the next feeble attempt to set up the kingdom once more. But 
in his first two parts he has foreshadowed more of the future than in the 
latter two parts. Hence our theme, ‘‘Eschatology in Chronicles.” 

In conclusion, an analogy suggested at the beginning may be recalled. 
The historical David, the eschatological David, and the temple, espe- 
cially its Levitical musicians, are leading themes of the Chronicler. The 
first is of the past, the second of the future, and the third of the author’s 
own day, with futuristic hopes. We may compare in the NT the his- 


torical Jesus, the eschatological Christ, and the primitive church of 


the writer’s own times. 
A closing sentence from the English translation of Miegge’s recent 
work on Bultmann reads as follows: 


To believe in the Kingdom of God means to live on the eschatological level, that is 
to say, in the dimension of the eternal that stoops down to enter into time.’ 


It would seem that the Chronicler lived somewhat on this level, and 


thus that his work, along with other OT material, was, to use a phrase 
of the early church, ‘‘Preparation for the Gospel.” 


6 Vss. 16-17. 
7G. Miegge, Gospel and Myth in the Thought of Rudolf Bultmann, tr. by Stephen 
Neill, p. 137. 





A KEY TO THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


SYDNEY TEMPLE 


LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE composition of the Fourth Gospel has been actively debated 
for almost a century with no conclusion having been reached which 
has gained anything like general acceptance.' The end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth marked the great surge of 
interest in the problem; between 1890 and 1916 Delff, Wendt, Well- 
hausen, Bousset, Spitta, Bacon, Weiss, and Soltau each propounded a 
theory of redaction, the last one postulating no less than six identifiable 
strands of sources and revisions.2?, What was needed was a key, but no 
key to the composition was found that was generally acceptable. For 
such a key we still search. 
The growth of what J. A. T. Robinson has called “the critical ortho- 
doxy of the last fifty years,’’’ which regarded (and in some quarters still 
regards) John’s Gospel largely as a late, Synoptic-based, Greek-oriented, 


theological work, caused the interest to shift to theories of displacement.‘ 
But recent developments in Johannine studies have focused attention on 
the possibility that there was an early and independent Palestinian source 
underlying the Gospel of John which was used by the evangelist in com- 
posing his work.’ To these two strands one must add the work of a re- 


* As early as 1864 Sholten had made the distinction between ‘‘partitionist’”’ and 
“revisionist” theories of the composition of John’s Gospel. For reference see B. W. 
Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, p. 481. 

2 For a convenient summary of the development of redactional theories see W. F. 
Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (rev. 1955), pp. 297- 
302. 

3The New Look on the Fourth Gospel,” in Studia Evangelica, TuU, 73 (1959), 
p. 339. 

4A summary of the theories of disarrangement to the beginning of the twentieth 
century can be found in H. J. Holtzmann, ‘‘Unordnungen und Umordnungen in vierten 
Evangelium,” ZNW, 3 (1902), pp. 50-60. A discussion of the situation thirty years later 
is to be found in W. F. Howard, op. cit., pp. 111-27, 303. 

5’ C. F. Burney published his The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel in 1922, and 
the next year came the article by C. C. Torrey, ‘‘The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of 
John,” HTR, 16 (1923), pp. 305 ff. Vincent Taylor's prediction of 1927 that ‘‘we are 
entering into a new era”’ in his article, ‘‘The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent Criticism,”’ 
HJ, 15 (1927), pp. 725 ff., was to find support in an unexpected quarter when, a decade 
later, P. Gardiner-Smith’s St. John and the Synoptic Gospels opened a new path. 

E. R. Goodenough’s masterly article, ‘‘John a Primitive Gospel,” JBL, 64 (1945), 
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dactor who is responsible for chap. 21.° Is it possible to find within the 
text of the Fourth Gospel evidence for the existence of these strands? 

If such evidence could be found and the several strands identified, 
an explanation would have been found for the varieties of approach, 
often amounting to near if not actual contradictions, which are found in 
the gospel. I submit that the way to find evidence for the existence of the 
differing strands is not to make a priori generalizations and then to try 
to apply them to the text, but rather to undertake a detailed analysis of 
the text in order to identify such strands if they do exist. Chap. 6 has 
become the /Jocus classicus of current consideration of the problem’ and 
rightly so, for the doublet of vss. 48-59 provides a natural point of de- 
parture. If the distinct ‘Eucharistic Homily”’ vss. 4s~—59 can be identified, 
then can a key be discovered which also will distinguish the work of the 
evangelist from the source material that he used? In searching for such a 
key I have come to make a division of the three strands which is based 
on differences of style, language, and content. 

For convenience of discussion I give first the translated text, naming 
as the Core what I believe to be the source material with which the 
evangelist worked. The Core is set in roman; the material written by 
the evangelist in ifalics; and the Homily in boldface. The translation 
is made overly literal when this is found to aid in carrying over the 
feeling of the Greek wording. 


pp. 145-82, pointed the direction for which a wealth of material has been produced in 
the intervening fifteen years. 

6 Most discussion today is based, in one way or another, on this general premise. 
See, e. g., A. E. Garvie, The Beloved Disciple, p. 40; G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of 
John, pp. Ixiii-Ixviii; H. Pernot, Les quatre Evangile nouvellement traduits et annotés, 
holds that the narrative sections come from a source that was composed in Palestine 
before A.D. 70. R. Bultmann, while seeking the origin of the gospel in an entirely 
different area of time and thought in his Das Evangelium des Johannes, does postulate 
a redactor for chap. 21 who is responsible for the disarrangement of the gospel (pp. 
542 ff.). See also B. Noack, Zur Johanneischen Tradition; C. K. Barrett, The Gospel 
according to St. John, pp. 104, 113; C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
pp. 449-51; J. E. Davey, The Jesus of St. John, p. 14; W. Wilkins, Entstehungsgeschichte 
des vierten Evangeliums, pp. 7-8. 

7 See especially J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, p. 73; J. Schneider, 
“Zur Frage der Komposition von Joh. 6:27-58,” in In Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer, pp. 
132 ff.; O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, p. 95; G. Bornkamm, “Die eucharistische 
Rede im Johannes-Evangelium,” ZNW, 47 (1956), pp. 161-69; H. Schiirmann, ‘John 
6:51c — ein Schliissel zur johanneischen Brotrede,” BZ, 2 (1958), pp. 244-62; idem, 
“Die Eucharistie als Representation und Application des Heilschehens nach Joh. 6:53- 
58,” TrierTZ, 68 (1959), pp. 30-45, 108-18; X. Leon-Dufour, ‘‘Le mystére du pain 
de Vie (Jean VI),” RSR, 46 (1958), pp. 481-523; H. de Julliot, ‘‘Le Pain de Vie (Jean 
6:1-71),’’ BVC, 26 (1959 y, pp. 38-43; F. J. Leenhardt, ‘‘La structure du chapitre 6 de 
l’évangile de Jean,” RHPR, 39 (1959), pp. 1-13; P. Borgen ‘‘The Unity of the Discourse 
in Johr. 6,” ZNW, 50 (1959), pp. 277-78; G. M. Behler, ‘‘Le Pain de Vie (Jean 6:51-55),” 
BVC, 32 (1960), pp. 15-26 
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John 6 2-71 


4Then because the people saw that Jesus was not there, nor his 
disciples, they themselves got into the boats and went to Capernaum, 
seeking Jesus. 

*%And finding him on the other side of the sea, they said to him, 
Rabbi, when did you come here? 

*Answered them Jesus and said, Truly, truly I say to you, seek me 
not because you saw signs, but because you ate of the loaves and 
were filled. ?7Work not for the food which perishes, but for the food 
which endures to eternal life which the son of man shall give to you; 
him the Father has sealed. 

**Then said they to him, What would we be doing in order to 
work the works of God? 

29Answered Jesus and said to them, This is the work of God, that 
you trust in him whom that one has sent. 

*°Then they said to him, What then do you do for a sign, that 
we may see and trust you? “Our fathers ate manna in the wilderness, 
as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 

®Then said Jesus to them, Truly, truly I say to you, it was not 
Moses that gave you the bread from heaven, but my Father gives 
you the dependable bread from haven, “for the bread of God is that 
which comes down from heaven and gives life to the world. 

“Then said they to him, Sir, evermore give us this bread. 

%Said Jesus to them, I am the bread of life. He who comes to me 
shall not hunger, and he who trusts in me shall never thirst. 


*But I said to you that you saw me yet do not trust. *"All 
that the Father gives me will come to me, and him who comes to 
me I will not at all cast out. *8For I have come down from 
heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him who sent me. 
39But this is the will of him who sent me, that of all that he has 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last 
day. ‘For this is the will of my Father, that all who see the son 
and trust in him should have eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day. 


“1Then murmured the Jews concerning him because he said, I am 
the bread which comes down from heaven. “And they said, Is not 
this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? 
How does he now say I have come down from heaven? 

Answered Jesus and said to them, Do not murmur among your- 
selves. 


“4No one is able to come to me unless the Father who sent me 
draws him, and I will raise him up at the last day. 


“It is written in the prophets, And they shall all be taught by 
God. Everyone who hears from the Father and learns comes to me. 


“Not that anyone has seen the Father except him who is from 
God: he has seen the Father. 
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‘’Truly, truly I say to you, He who trusts in me has eternal life. 


‘8. am the bread of life. *°Your fathers ate the manna 
in the wilderness and died. *°This is the bread which 
comes down from heaven, that a man may eat of it and 
not die. “I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven. If anyone eats of this bread he will live for- 
ever, and the bread which I shall give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world. 

“The Jews then disputed among themselves, saying, 
How is this man able to give us his flesh to eat? 

8Then said Jesus to them, Truly, truly I say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the son of man and drink 
his blood you do not have life in you. “He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life and I wiil 
raise him up at the last day. “For my flesh is real 
food and my blood is real drink. “He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood abides in me and I in 
him. *As the living Father sent me and I live be- 
cause of the Father, so he who eats me will live because 
of me. “This is the bread which came down from 
heaven, not such as the fathers ate and died. He who 
eats this bread will live forever. 

This he said in the synagogue, as he taught in 
Capernaum. 


6°Then many of his disciples hearing said, Hard is this saying, who 


can hear it? 


But Jesus, knowing in himself that his disciples murmured 
at it, said to them, Does this cause you to fall away? ™Then 
what if you were to see the son of man ascending where he was 
before? 

83/¢ is the spirit that gives life; the flesh profits nothing. The words 
which I have spoken to you are spirit, and are life. “But there 
are some of you that do not trust (have faith). 

For Jesus knew from the first who those were who did not trust 
and who it was that should betray him. “And he said, This is 
why I told you that no one can come to me unless it is given to 
him by the Father. 


For this, many of the disciples went back and walked with him 
no more. ®’Then said Jesus to the twelve, Would you not also go 
away? 

6&8Answered him Simon Peter, Sir, to whom shall we go? You have 
the words of eternal life. ®*And we have trusted and have known 
that you are the holy one of God. 

70Answered them Jesus, Did I not choose you, the twelve? And 
one of you is an adversary. 


"He spoke of Judas, son of Simon Iscariot, for he, one of the 
twelve, should betray him. 
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1. THE CoRE AND THE EVANGELIST 


First section: vss. 24—47 


The oldest tradition, which I designate the Core, presents a simple 
account of a discussion between Jesus and the people who follow him 
across the lake, concluding with an exchange between Jesus and the 
Twelve. Jesus’ claims in this section are such as could be understood 
within the limits of the ideas and understanding of his Jewish hearers.® 
The argument is made by a recollected approximation of a quotation 
from the Scripture brought forward by the crowd which is answered by 
another recollected, but not exact, quotation from the accepted writings. 
This section is broken into by the material which the evangelist added 
when he incorporated it into his apologetic work. 

The Greek of the Core (vss. 24—35, 41-43, 45, 47) is marked by apparent 
Aramaisms? and by the use of mugrebw els, yoyytfw, and dxovw with 
special meaning. In particular: 


(a) ovv is frequently used in this section, in vss. 24 and 60 to introduce 
general statements and in the phrase elzrov obv (28, 30, 34), elev oby (32, 
67), €yéyyutov ovv (41). This is characteristic in John, otv occurring 
200 times as against 6 in Mark, 57 in Matthew, and 31 in Luke. Burney, 
quoting Burkitt, suggests that otv in John (e0@vs in Mark) represents 


the original waw consecutive in Aramaic, simply meaning “and” or 
‘and so.’’'° I have translated the word as “‘then’’ in this passage because 
‘‘then’’ has lost much of its temporal force in colloquial English, be- 
coming in effect a consecutive conjunction. 

(b) Parataxis is to be found in vss. 25, 42, 45 (OT quotation), and 69." 


§ In this connection, C. H. Dodd suggests, “Christ is the giver of bread (in chapter 
6) as in 4:10-15 He is the giver of water. Such a description could... be kept within 
the limits of Jewish eschatological beliefs which conceived of the Messiah as a second 
Moses or, shall we say, as a Moses-like figure sublimated or ‘etherialized’; for Moses 
gave the people both water from the rock and ‘bread from heaven’ ”’ (op. cit., pp. 339-40). 

9 G. Dalman’s theories as presented in The Words of Jesus were applied particularly 
to John by C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, and to all the gospels 
by C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels, and Our Translated Gospels. The thorough critical 
study made by M. Black in 1954, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, has 
received widespread acceptance, though M. Smith in his “Aramaic Studies and the 
Study of the New Testament,” JBR, 26 (1958), pp. 304-13, doubts that there is so great 
an Aramaic influence as has been supposed. He argues that Jesus probably spoke 
Hebrew and Greek as well as Aramaic.. There is also the question of the extent to which 
the Aramaic usage is a result of the influence of the LX X. In any event, the concern of 
this study is to ascertain whether there is a difference to be discovered between the style 
and language of the Core and the Evangelist, whatever the origin of such usage. 

%© Op. cit., pp. 66, 68 and footnote. 

* Regarding this construction and its relation to Semitic usage see the discussion by 
C. F. Burney, tbid., and M. Black, op. cit., pp. 44-50. 
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(c) Asyndeton is to be found in vss. 26, 29, 35, 43, 68, and 70. Regarding 
the phrase, ‘“‘he answered and said,’”’ Burney notices that there are 28 
examples of this particular combination of words in the six Aramaic 
chapters of Daniel and concludes that “‘it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that amexpiOnoav kat evap isa literal rendering for the Aramaic 
VOR) 7Y.2 

(d) casus pendens, a recognized Aramaic construction, is found in the 
Core in vss. 27b and 42.73 

(e) 6 marnp wou of vs. 32 of the Core is an example of the phrase 
which M. Black suggests may reflect the ambiguous ‘abba of Aramaic™ 
(cf. Mark 14 36; Rom 8 15; Gal 46). 

(f) 6 yap apros tov Oeov éorvy illustrates a strong use of yap 
(vs. 33). Burney suggests, ‘‘In West Aramaic such particles and phrases 
as correspond more or less to yap °8, 7 ba, Biblical Aramaic bap-o2 
‘J, etc., are really much more weighty, bearing rather the sense of 
because, since.’’'S 

(g) muets oidapev in vs. 42 suggests the possibility that this may 
be a translation of an Aramaic expression in which the pronoun was used 
to mark the subject of the particle."® 

(h) The idiom, a7n)Oov eis Ta O7igw, used in vs. 66 should be men- 
tioned here. It is used only in John 6 66 and 18 ¢ and is a distinctive idiom 
of the Core. 

The Greek of the evangelist (vss. 36—40, 44, 46) exhibits a rather smooth 
use of the conjunctions, @\\4, Kal, drt, iva, 6€, yap in a long paragraph 
of commentary. 


In content the section attributed to the evangelist differs markedly 
from the discussion found in the Core: 


(1) Jesus insists on the importance of works over against signs in the 
introduction to the Core discussion. I ‘ake {nreire and épydfeobe of 
vss. 26 f. both to be imperatives in a balanced injunction.'? On the basis 
of this understanding of the statement, it is seen that our Lord is 
drawing attention to the Messianic meaning of the episode of the feeding 
Jesus is not condemning the people because they have followed him as a 
result of being filled (as appears to be the sense wlien (n7eirTe is trans- 


2 Op. cit., pp. 53 f., also Black, op. cit., pp. 38-43. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 63 ff., and Black, pp. 34-38. 

™ Op. cit., p. 218. 

's Op. cit., p. 69. 

Cf. Burney, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. 

7 (nretre we is taken to be a positive injunction in the imperative. The o’x 671 
goes with dAX’ Sri in the balanced clauses which are the objects of the imperative verb. 
For similar uses of o!y—@AAG see Didache 5 2 and Barn 18; 49; 1210; 1610. Cf. also 
discussion in B. Noack, Zur johannetschen Tradition, p. 47. 
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lated as an indicative). He is urging them to see greater significance in 
the symbolic meal of 6 1-15 than in the sign which they see in the miracle 
of his apparent water-walking (6 16-25). He moves from this introduction, 
“Seek me... because you ate of the loaves and were filled,’”’ to the heart 
of his teaching, ‘‘Labor not for food that perishes but for the food which 
endures to eternal itfe.’’ By contrast to this discounting of signs, in the 
Core discourses, the evangelist has a distinct interest in signs (2 11; 4 54; 
20 30). 

(2) meoredw eis in vss. 29, 35, 47 (C 8 D pl latt) and with the dative in 
vs. 30 emphasize the aspect of personal trust which is the meaning of the 
word throughout the Core.'® The evangelist generally uses muorebw 
without an object, meaning hold the faith, or believe, as in vss. 36, 64a, b. 
This would be the meaning of the word (a) as in the Core it is used by 
Jesus as he called for personal trust in him, and (b) as the evangelist 
used it to emphasize the need for belief in the faith of the church. The 
evangelist’s interpretive addition, ‘... you saw me yet do not trust 
(hold the faith)”’ is a comment made from the point of view of the early 
church to explain why there were some who, even during Jesus’ ministry, 
were not converted to him. This would be a real problem at the time 
that many of Jesus’ contemporaries were still living, so may be of some 
help in dating the work of the evangelist. The use in vs. 40 is in imitation 
of earlier usage and is identified as the work of the evangelist by the use 
of rov vidv and év Tp éoxarn Nuépa (see below). 

(3) Jesus does not call himself “the son’’ in the Core though he often 
speaks of his relation to the Father. 6 vids in 8 36 of the Core is used in a 
parable, and in 10 36 it is used in connection with a quotation from the 
Scriptures. 

The use of Tdv vidy in vs. 40 shows the developed use of the term in 
the early church. By the time that the evangelist worked up his material, 
The son has become a title for Jesus. Other sections of the gospel which 
use 6 vids in this manner are to be attributed to the evangelist, e. g., 
3 16-21 and 31-36 (placed outside the quotation marks in RSV), and 5 19-29 
(the Core breaks off at 5 18 and takes up again at 5 30, where the discourse 
returns to the use of the first person). 

(4) The sort of teaching found in vss. 37, 39, 44, and 65, which has the 
‘‘predestination tinge’ is to be found scattered throughout the sections to 
be attributed to the evangelist in the Fourth Gospel. Such thought 
naturally developed in the early church as an attempt to explain how the 
promised Messiah, the Christ, could have come and yet failed of universal 
acceptance. 


8 The form is used 31 times in John’s gospel in relation to trust in God or Jesus 
once in Mark 9 42= Matt 186, three times in Acts, three times in Paul’s writings, and 
once in I John 5 10. 
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(5) év TH éoxarn huépa. The few references in the Fourth Gospel 
to ‘‘the last day’’ come as a surprise, seeming somewhat out of place 
(here in vss. 39, 40, and 44). They will never be found in the Core section 
but are part of the comments made by the evangelist, being what V. 
Taylor calls ‘‘the glittering apocalyptic robe with which primitive 
Christianity clothed Him.’*» The Core of John represents the tradition 
to which C. H. Dodd refers when he writes, ‘“‘John, it appears, drew from 
a tradition in which the overemphasis (on apocalyptic expectations) had 
at any rate not gone far.’’?° 

(6) In the Core the Jews often misunderstand Jesus because they 
interpret literally what Jesus has said regarding the spiritual life, and 
so change the meaning of his teaching (as in 34; 735). Jesus has said 
that the Father gives the dependable bread of heaven (vs. 32b) which is 
‘the food that endures to eternal life’’ (vs. 27). The bread on which one 
may depend is not some literal manna but is “‘spiritual food,”’ that is, 
‘“comes down from heaven.”’ This gives life to the world (vs. 33). In 
answer to the request for such bread, Jesus answers, ‘‘I am the bread of 
life’’ (vs. 35). Thinking still in their literal terms, the hearers put 2 and 
2 together to make 5, creating from the spiritual teaching of Jesus a 
new statement, which he did not make, viz., “I ... came down from 
heaven.’’?! 

Though the original Core account shows this to be a misunder- 
standing, the evangelist takes it up and accepts it literally. He then 
makes comments on this which has come to be a part of the belief of the 
early church, that Jesus did come down from heaven. All this is not to 
say that the coming of Jesus was not a divine incarnation or that Jesus 
himself was not conscious of the fact. The point is that, according to 
the Core of John, Jesus’ preaching was about the spiritual life and the 
spiritual realities and that when a literal interpretation was put on his 
words, as in vs. 41 here and in 3 4 and elsewhere, Jesus turns the discussion 
back to the original spiritual theme, as in vss. 45 and 47 here and in 3 6 «. 
The Core represents Jesus’ teaching as being concerned with spiritual 


"9 The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 644. Dr. Taylor adds, ‘“‘and with which He 
is still draped in popular Christian expectation.” 

20 Op. cit., p. 477. See also a valuable discussion of this situation in J. A. T. Robinson, 
Jesus and His Coming, pp. 162 ff. 

2 E, Schweizer has recently made a distinction between the original message which 
was “nothing else than that this eschatological Son of Man had already come,” and the 
“concept which lay very close to the thought of the Hellenist that Jesus came from God, 
spatially understood: came down from heaven.” (‘‘Belief in Jesus as Lord,” NTS, 
2 (1955/6), pp. 96). Schweizer was not directly concermed with John’s interpretation 
when he made this distinction, but it is interesting to note that on the basis of the 
hypothesis proposed in this paper the Core follows the earlier, Judaistic understanding, 
while the evangelist tended to interpret the material from the hellenistic points of 


view. 
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realities; the evangelist was interested in the emerging Christological 
doctrines. 

(7) In the Core account Jesus generally answers the arguments of 
his hearers and opponents with a quotation from the accepted Scriptures, 
as in vs. 45. Jesus is quoting the general sense of Isa 5413, which is fa- 
miliar to his hearers, ‘‘All your sons shall be taught by the Lord.”’ Only 
five verses beyond this quotation, in our division of Isaiah, comes: 


‘Ho, every one who thirsts come to the waters, 
And he who has no money, come, buy and eat.” 


This passage is reflected in vs. 35, which gives the theme to the whole 
section of the teaching reported here (cf. also 4 13-14 and 7 37b~38). The 
teaching of the whole discourse appears to be related to Isa 55.” 

(8) Vs. 46 is the sort of comment which is representative of the short 
editorial additions made by the evangelist as he used the Core and built 
his apologetic work around it. This verse is similar to the comment 
made by the evangelist in 1 18. 


To summarize: In the first section (vss. 24-47) it has been found that 
the Greek of the Core can apparently be distinguished from the Greek 
of the evangelist’s embellishments. 

The sense of the Core is contained in an account of Jesus’ teaching 
which consists of a series of brief exchanges with his hearers. The 
teaching consists of a discussion of spiritual realities as Jesus calls on those 
who seek him to accept his teaching and his person as the dependable 
path to eternal life, that is, to trust in him. The whole discussion is set 
in the situation which existed during Jesus’ earthly ministry and is con- 
ducted within the limits of the understanding of the people with whom 
he talked at that time, the argument being based on the generally ac- 
cepted writings. The discussion is complete without the added comments 
of the evangelist, vss. 36-40, 44, 46. 

The sense of the evangelist’s comments bears out the intent which 
is stated in 2031, i. e., to make his readers believe that Jesus is the 
promised Christ, the Son of God. In this section we find that the com- 
ments call for belief in the literal descent from heaven (vs. 3s), in the 
emerging doctrine of predestination (vss. 37, 39, 44), the literal viewing of 
the Father in heaven (vs. 38), and the emphasis on the eschatological 
fulfillment yet to come in the last day (vss. 39, 40, 44). All of these are 
doctrines of the church which have developed by the time that the 
evangelist uses the Core around which to build his book of signs. 


2 C. H. Dodd in his According to the Scriptures does not make Isa 54 and 55 primary 
sources for the church's Testimonia. 
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2. THE EuCHARISTIC HOMILY 
Vss. 48-59 


The Homily takes the form of 2 doublet with vs. 52 corresponding 
to vss. 41-42 of the Core account. The first division, vss. 48-51, corresponds 
to vss. 32-35 of the Core, while vss. 53-58 of the Homily replace the answer 
given by Jesus in the Core (vss. 43, 45, 47). yoyyl{w is used in the Core 
here, vss. 41 and 43 (and in 7 32), and is picked by the evangelist in vs. 61 
and used in a somewhat different way (see below). uaxopat, which puts 
the emphasis on conflict, rather than simply expressing discontent and 
grumbling, is not used elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel, being found in 
the NT only in Acts 7 26; II Tim 2 24; and Jas 4 2. 

The manner in which the Homily is based upon the Core and the 
evangelist’s work may be seen in these connections: 


(a) Where the Core account has the emphasis on the positive life- 
giving quality of the bread of life, the Homily goes further, drawing at- 
tention to the literal interpretation. The fathers who ate the manna 
died (vs. 49); a man may eat of this bread and not die (vs. 50). 


(b) Where the evangelist has picked up the literal interpretation of 
Jesus as the bread that has come down from heaven, the homily goes 
further. Here it is stated that Jesus is the bread which came down 
from heaven and that his flesh is that bread which is to be eaten (vs. 51). 

(c) According to the Core, Jesus’ answer to the grumbling of his 
hearers is a quotation from the Scriptures which urges the people to 
learn from him, for in so doing they will hear God’s teaching and so 
come to trust in him. This is similar to the answer given by Jesus 
throughout the Core. The Homily moves out of this area of discussion 
on teaching and learning entirely, being concerned only with the physical 
aspects of the eating of Jesus’ flesh and the drinking of his blood. 


The problem of vs. 59 remains. Needless to say, those who sought 
Jesus by the shores of the lake in vs. 25 were not gathered in the synagogue 
of Capernaum as stated in vs. 59. 

The Homily appears to be an interpretation of the eucharist, which 
has been interpolated into the completed work of the evangelist after it 
has been in circulation for some time (see vs. 63 and discussion below). 
This does not appear to have been done in a conscious attempt to change 
the gospel or to make it conform to the Synoptic tradition. The inter- 
preter is engaged in ‘‘a Rabbinization of the tradition,” in the words of 
W. D. Davies*® or what M. Black would call a ‘‘targumizing” of the 


23 Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 250. Davies reference is to Paul’s account of the 
Words of Institution. Cf. the discussion of this point in A. J. B. Higgins, The Lord's 
Supper in the New Testament, p. 27. 
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original work.* In the light of developed church practice this is the way 
in which Jesus’ words were honestly understood. It is noteworthy that 
Jesus’ words as reported in the Core and incorporated into the work of 
the evangelist are not changed, nor are they incidental comments set 
into the text as they would be in an editorial rewriting of the account. 
The Eucharistic Homily is added as a unit after the discussion in vss. 
36-46 is ended. 


3. THE CoRE AND THE EVANGELIST 
Second section: vss. 60-71 


The Core report of the discussion between Jesus and those who 
sought him continues in vs. 60 and following. The question which we 
must ask, if we would hold this hypothesis, is whether, without the inter- 
vening vss. 48—59 there is sufficient reason for the comment of the disciples, 
“Hard is this saying, who can hear it?’’ We are accustomed to think that 
this “hard saying’”’ is to be found in the demand that men eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of Jesus. As the gospel has come to us that appears 
to be the case. 

G. Bornkamm has recently drawn attention to the fact that the 
cause of the disciples ‘‘stumbling”’ was Jesus’ speech about the descent of 
the Son of man and that this concept is found in the discourse on bread, 
but not in the eucharistic discourse.?> Though we have taken this to be 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of the Jews, yet they are left 
facing the question of a divine incarnation. As they have understood his 
words, Jesus can no longer be followed simply as a great teacher or 
another prophet. Surely this would be a “hard saying’’ as they under- 
stood it, a time for division, a time for those to turn back who were 
not prepared to go all the way in trusting him. 

Continuing the Core, vs. 66 follows immediately after vs. 60 in a most 
natural continuation of the discussion, leading into the questioning of 
the Twelve. The answer given by Simon Peter (vss. 6s-69) may be the 
original of the tradition which is found in Mark in more developed form. 
That this is the more primitive tradition is suggested by the report that 
Peter’s answer is based on the teaching of Jesus, following the sense of 
the discussion that has just taken place.© 6 G@ytos Tov Beov may come 


74 Op. cit., p. 257. Black calls parts of John’s Gospel ‘‘an inspired targumizing of an 
Aramaic sayings tradition, early committed to a Greek form.” 

2s ‘Die eucharistische Rede im Johannes-Evangelium,” ZNW, 47 (1956), pp. 161-69. 

7°Q. Cullmann has recently written: ‘‘When it is asked in the New Testament, 
‘Who is the Christ?’ the question never means exclusively, or primarily, ‘What is his 
nature?’, but first of all, ‘What is his function?’"’ (Christology in the New Testament, 
pp. 3-4). 
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from an early stage before the theological explanation of Jesus’ person 
came to be established. This might well have been just what Peter 
thought — that Jesus was in some way a person peculiarly holy to God. 
He could be no more detailed than that when the question was asked. 
If this were the case, the tradition preserved in the Synoptic gospels 
and in some versions of John’s Gospel would show the greater kerygmatic 
development. 

In vs. 69, a verse attributed to the Core, we have the use of remiored- 
Kapev without an object. I suggest that when used in direct discourse in 
the first person micrevw in the perfect tense carries the meaning of 
personal trust (cf. 11 27). 

Which is earlier, the tradition preserved in vss. 70-71 or in Mark 
8 31-33? Certainly there is a fundamental difference regarding the identifi- 
cation of the adversary.?’ 

The marks of the evangelist are found in vss. 61-65: 


(a) Jesus knows in himself miraculously that the disciples murmur, 
unlike the natural setting in the Core (vs. 41). There is really no reason 
for this miraculous discovery (other than the evangelist’s desire for 
signs), for the disciples made the comment quite openly according to 
the Core (vs. 60). 

(b) Vs. 62 regarding Jesus’ ascension follows from the statement 
made in vs. 3s of the evangelist’s additions. It certainly appears that 


the evangelist is here bearing witness to a doctrine of the church of his 
time. The statement may have been suggested by the statement of 
Jesus in 1 51 but it is of a quite different sort. 

(c) meorevw without an object, identifying the contributions of the 


evangelist, is found in 642, 

(d) Vs. 65 reaffirms the predestination statement made in vs. 41, also 
attributed to the evangelist. 

The comments of the evangelist in vs. 63 are of particular interest, 
for they seem to contradict the eucharistic homily which has gone 
before. It appears to represent a school of thought which was opposed 
to a eucharistic doctrine of flesh and blood consumption (as perhaps 
reflected also in Hebr 13 9-16). The presence of this verse would bear 
out the contention that the eucharistic homily was added, not as a part 
of a general revision of the gospel, but merely as a “‘targumizing com- 
ment” on one section. If this is the case, we would have here: (i) the 
words of Jesus in the Core which emphasize the dependable spiritual food, 
the person and teaching of Jesus; (ii) the evangelist’s understanding of 


27 The translation ‘‘adversary"’ is suggested by C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels, 
p. 322: ‘‘...the Akra, built and fortified by the Greeks, is called ‘a dangerous enemy’ 
(lit., ‘devil,’ the Greek rendering of safaén).”” Cf. Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament, in situ. 
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the passage which made Jesus the spiritual food which literally came 
down from heaven, but which definitely opposed the growing eucharistic 
doctrine of eating the flesh and blood; and (iii) a much later addition 
which gave unequivocal support to the emerging eucharistic doctrine of 
the flesh and the blood. 


Have we found a key to the composition of the Fourth Gospel in this 
section, 6 2-71? On the basis of this brief study the hypothesis may be 
advanced: (1) There is a Core which may be based on an eyewitness 
tradition. In the portions of the gospel attributed to the Core the 
direct discourse between the Lord and the people, or the disciples, will 
be found to be straightforward, simple, and terse. None of the explana- 
tory or comment material is to be attributed to the Core. (2) The 
evangelist has taken this tradition and has worked it into a complete 
theological treatise, written in order to convince his readers that Jesus is 
the Messiah expected by the Jews, the Son of God, as the purpose is 
stated in 20 31. The atmosphere of the evangelist’s additions is that of 
the young church still concerned with emerging problems of the faith. 
(3) The Homily is written as an interpretation in the form of a doublet, 
in order to explain the words of Jesus in the light of the accepted doctrine 
of the eucharist which held in the church at a later time. The Homily 


may have been incorporated into the gospel when chap. 21 was added. 

This conclusion, arrived at by the examination of one section of the 
gospel, can only be a hypothesis, a basis for further testing. If there is 
any reason to believe that this hypothesis is correct to any extent, then 
it is one which must be tested in every other section of the gospel. 
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MONG the many possible interpretations of the Transfiguration, 
one of the more common is that it was originally a resurrection 
appearance and was eventually transferred to the life of Jesus as a 
transfiguration story.’ Since this interpretation cannot be convincingly 
proved or disproved, it is tempting to abandon the search for the historical 
origin of the transfiguration account and remain content instead with its 
theological meaning, a temptation to which some modern commentators 
have unfortunately succumbed. For quite aside from the theology which 
such a methodology presupposes, it is not clear that the passage can in 
fact be divorced from its proper historical roots and still be correctly 
understood. 

The argument of this paper is that the 
count”’ is the proper starting place for the interpretation of the Trans- 
figuration. Positively, it is the least liable of all interpretations to 
conclusive disproof; negatively, objections to it may be reduced to an 
acceptable minimum when it is correctly stated. 

The objections to finding the historical source of the transfiguration 
account in the ministry of Jesus, whether that experience be interpreted 
as ‘realistic’ or “visionary” are basically two: 1) fewer facts in the 


‘misplaced resurrection ac- 


subsequent history of the disciples are more certain than Peter’s denial 
and the ‘‘cowardice”’ of all three disciples at the crucifixion; yet it seems 
a priori unlikely that such conduct would follow an experience of this 
kind, and it is a posteriori evident that doubt and fear were banished for 
these disciples by the Resurrection, not the Transfiguration; and 2) in 
its present context the Transfiguration is clearly a confirmation of Peter's 
confession and Jesus’ prediction of his approaching death and resurrec- 
tion, both of which are difficult (though not impossible) to locate within 
the ministry of the earthly Jesus and which the command to silence 
recorded in all three Synoptic accounts seems artifically contrived to 
render credible. 

On the other hand, the purely legendary understanding of the account? 
is faced with the almost insuperable difficulty of explaining its uniqueness. 
In no other Synoptic miracle, not even in the story of Jesus’ walking on 


* For the older literature, critically examined, see Joseph Blinzler, Die neutesta- 
mentlichen Berichte tiber die Verkldrung Jesu, pp. 116-25. A convenient summary of 
this and other alternatives, as well as an up-to-date bibliography, may be found in 
Heinrich Baltensweiler, Die Verkldrung Jesu, pp. 9-18. 

2 See, besides the literature adduced in Baltensweiler, Hans-Peter Miiller, ‘‘Die 
Verklarung Jesu,’’ ZNW, 51 (1960), pp. 56-64. 
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the water (which is probably related to the transfiguration story if either 
or both are misplaced resurrection appearances) is a miracle performed, 
so to speak, on rather than by Jesus. The story gives no indication of 
ever having been told to show what Jesus could do; it shows in all its 
details who Jesus is. It is consequently not form-critical pedantry to 
insist that in function and type this story fits with other resurrection 
appearances. It does not create its own category. To this general ob- 
servation we may perhaps add that the law of parsimony requires us to 
adopt the simpler explanation — in this case, the rearranging of chro- 
nology rather than the creation of a category with just one representa- 
tive — unless overwhelming objections prevent us from doing so. 

And the objections to understanding the Transfiguration as a mis- 
placed resurrection account do not seem to be overwhelming. To be sure, 
if ‘‘resurrection appearance” be taken to mean an appearance on earth of 
the revivified earthly Jesus, perhaps during a more or less extended 
period of time before the Ascension, it cannot have produced the trans- 
figuration story. But the time scheme of Acts 1 is not the only one 
presupposed in the NT. The more pervasive, and undoubtedly more 
primitive, conception is that resurrection and exaltation were simulta- 
neous, that Jesus after his death went directly (or on the third day) into 
the presence of God, returning only to be seen by certain of the faithful 
on earth. Luke records two such appearances of Jesus from (or im) 
heaven: the appearance to Stephen (Acts 755) and the ovpdavios 
érracia granted Paul (Acts 26 13-19; cf. 9 3-7; 22 6-11). No doubt Luke 
considered these appearances different in kind from those which he 
records elsewhere at the end of the gospel or the beginning of Acts. 
Nevertheless Paul makes no distinction between the various appearances 
(I Cor 15 5-8) and seems to leave no room for an extended pre-Ascension 
period in either I Cor 15 or elsewhere. The tradition that Jesus was seen 
as exalted Lord is ineradicably early. 

Most of those interpreters who object to the understanding of the 
Transfiguration proposed here grant that resurrection and exaltation 
were not originally understood as two separate events. Nevertheless, 
they reply, in the gospels as we have them, the identity of the two may 
no longer be assumed, and the gospels are (if we except the Apocalypse 
of Peter — where the Transfiguration is clearly an ascension story!) the 
only known source of the transfiguration accounts. To this objection, 
two things may be replied. First, without the ‘‘lost’”’ ending of Mark, 
we cannot be sure that “he held the same view of Christ’s resurrection 
body as the other evangelists.’’? We do not know what his view of the 
matter was. It is possible that Mark’s gospel originally ended where it 
does in our texts; or that he described appearances of a kind that Matthew 
and Luke were not ready to accept; or even that he recorded an appear- 


3 George Henry Boobyer, St. Mark and the Transfiguration Story, p. 25. 
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ance to Peter — of which we have no record, though Paul assumes it to 
be universaily known (I Cor 15 5) — which was somehow transposed to 
its present position in the gospel. Secondly, and perhaps more to the 
point, no matter what Mark himself thought of the Resurrection, we 
still cannot eliminate the possibility that the change from the post- to 
the pre-resurrection period was made earlier, in the tradition on which 
he drew. In short, the ‘‘misplaced resurrection account” can be disproved 
as the correct explanation of the Transfiguration only if objections to 
the more primitive form — appearance directly from heaven — can be 
shown to be insuperable. 

And such objections do not seem to be particularly formidable, 
though it cannot be asserted that they are totally without force. Broadly 
speaking, they fall into two categories: objection to the portrayal of 
Jesus in a body of 66£a, and objection to various details in the account. 
Some writers‘ insist that the doxa-conception itself is enough to disprove 
the connection between transfiguration and resurrection, on the grounds 
that Jesus’ resurrected body is not conceived of as a body of doxa. But 
this is not strictly true. When Stephen is dying, he looks into heaven and 
sees 66£av Oeod and Jesus standing at God's right hand (Acts 7 5s). 
In the accounts of Paul’s conversion, the element of 66£a is central. 
In the Apocalypse of Peter® not only the main characters of the Trans- 
figuration (Jesus, Moses, and Elijah) but also heaven and its inhabitants 
are described in terms of 66£a. In the NT, as in the literature of late 
Judaism, all who dwell in the heavenly realm are similarly described: 
Jesus (whether pre-existent, exalted, or returning),’ resurrected believers,® 
angels and cherubim.® It is consequently not surprising that one of the 
blessings of the last time will be the fact that ‘‘all the faithful and all the 
righteous may see the glory of the invisible God.’’*® Even the concrete 
and realistic appearances of the Risen Lord bear a certain oblique testi- 
mony to this transcendental conception in their insistence that Jesus was 
not immediately recognizable (Luke 24 16; John 20 14; 21 4, 12), that he 
could appear or disappear at will (Luke 24 31, 36; John 20 19, 26), and 
that he used tangible means to prove that he was not a spirit (Luke 
24 37-42; John 20 25-28). As a heavenly figure — whether resident in 


4E.g., Boobyer, op. cit., pp. 23-26, and E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus 
(Meyer’’), p. 180. 

5 Acts 9 8; 22 6, 9, 11; 26 13; cf. also I Cor 15 8, 40. 

6M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 513 (bottom), 519. 

7a) John 1 14; 175; I Cor 2 8; Heb 13. b) Luke 24 26; Phil 3 21; Heb 2 9; I Pet 
1 11, 21. c) Matt 19 28; Mark 8 38 and parallels; 10 37; I Pet 4 13; Tit 2 13; Rev 21 23. 

§ Rom 2 7; 5 2; 8 18; 9 23; I Cor 15 43; I Pet 5 4; Jude 2. 

9 Luke 2 9; Heb 9 5; Rev 155 f.; 18 1. 

0 Sib Or 5 426-32. Variations of the same theme outside the NT may be seen in 
Bar 5 9; Tob 12 15; En 60 2; II Macc 15 13 #.; II Clem 17 5; etc. 

™ Does not Paul’s question, ‘‘Who art thou, Lord?” (Acts 9 5) reflect this tradition, 
since it is incomprehensible as it stands? 
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heaven or briefly returned from heaven to earth is unimportant? — 
Jesus is of course a figure of 66a. Consequently what the disciples see 
at the Transfiguration is not merely the exalted Jesus, but Jesus in the 
presence of God, i. e., in glory. 

In the transfiguration accounts as we have them, however, a more 
mundane location is given: Jesus is seen ‘‘after six days’ on a “high 
mountain.”’ The explicit dating is certainly unusual; yet this is not in 
itself proof of genuine reminiscence. On the contrary, in places where a 
deposit of authentic material is most to be expected — as, e. g., in the 
calling of the first disciples or the events of Passion ‘‘week’’ — the 
chronology is notoriously inexplicit and difficult. We should probably 
look, therefore, for a theological motif. Various possibilities from the 
OT can be defended: The six days might correspond to the six days 
Moses spent on Mt. Sinai (Exod 24 16), as many commentators suggest, 
though in this case the six days are presumably spent in teaching rather 
than on the mountain itself. Again, some connection with the Sabbath 
is possible.3 The Feast of Tabernacles could perhaps be the source of 
the interval, either as the six days between the Day of Atonement and 
the Feast of Tabernacles™ or the seven days of the feast itself.‘5 Or, the 
text could reflect in some obscure way a hexaemeron of teaching like 
that in John 1 19—2 11° or even the traditional six-day interval between 
the first and second initiation in the mysteries.‘7 It should be noted, 
however, that Luke is by no means so certain of the reliability of this 
tradition as many moderns: he changes the text to read ‘“‘about eight 
days,”’ though his reasons for doing so are obscure. Furthermcre, it must 
be pointed out that a strikingly high percentage of the very infrequent 
explicit datings in the Synoptics have to do with the Resurrection." 
It is thus by no means impossible that the dating was for some unknown 
reason taken from the original context’? and that this context was in 
fact a resurrection story. 

The description of the place as a ‘‘high mountain”’ is equally patient 


12 See, besides the passages adduced in n. 9, the description of the angels at the 
tomb. Heavenly figures reflect doxa even when temporarily resident on earth. 

"3 Ernst Lohmeyer, op. cit., p. 173, n. 3. Both this and the suggestions given in the 
next four footnotes seem to me improbable in the extreme. 

™ Harald Riesenfeld, Jésus Transfiguré, p. 276. 

's Baltensweiler, op. cit., pp. 49 ff. 

© Benjamin W. Bacon, ‘“‘After Six Days,’’ HTR, 8 (1915), pp. 94-121. 

7 So, tentatively, Tomas Arvedson, Das Mysterium Christi (Uppsala, 1937), 
pp. 126-32. 

*® See the passion-resurrection predictions (Mark 8 31; 9 31; 10 34 and parallels) and 
the accounts of the appearances (Matt 27 63; 28 1; Luke 24 1; John 20 1, 6), as well as 
Paul’s (kerygmatic!) ‘‘on the third day”’ (I Cor 15 4). 

 Bultmann (Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition®, pp. 278f.) and Erich 
Klostermann (Das Markusevangelium', p. 84) tentatively suggest six days after the 
crucifixion or after the resurrection. 
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of the interpretation advocated here. The expression “high mountain” 
is used only twice elsewhere in the NT. In Matt 4 it is from a ‘‘very 
high mountain”’ that Satan shows Jesus all the kingdoms of the world; 
in Rev 21 10 the seer is carried away in the spirit to a ‘‘great and high 
mountain,’ from which he sees the descending heavenly city. In both 
cases the mountain is the nearest earthly place to the divine sphere, the 
place of epiphany and supernatural encounter. To suggest that the 
mountain is identical with Sinai is perhaps too concrete, since Mark 
does not seem to be primarily concerned with portraying Christ as the 
new lawgiver; yet Sinai was also a place of epiphany, and the relationship 
is at least indirectly probable. In any case, a definite geographical 
location in Galilee or the region of Caesarea Philippi is quite beside the 
point. If we must locate the mountain specifically, we should probably, 
with Bultmann,”° locate it in Matt 28 16. 

A second item frequently adduced to show the inadequacy of the 
‘“‘misplaced resurrection account” is the presence of Elijah with Moses 
(Mark 94). By all the rules of textual criticism this nonchronological 
order, which is reversed by Matthew and Luke and even by Mark himself 
in the next verse, is primitive, in which case these two figures can hardly 
have stood for the law and the prophets in the original tradition. Further- 
more, so far as I have been able to discover, there is no evidence in the 
Jewish literature of the period that Moses and Elijah were inferpreted 
in this representative capacity. Two more plausible suggestions have 
been made. Bultmann” thinks that these two figures were originally 
anonymous. If this were true — and the progression from anonymity 
toward explicit identification is well attested in primitive Christian 
tradition — the interpretation of the Transfiguration as pure myth 
would be almost conclusively disproved, since the parallels to the 
mythological theme of the two divine companions have to do, almost 
without exception, with the purely eschatological or the time of death 
and ascension to God, not the period of one’s earthly life.2*7_ But perhaps 
such treatment is unnecessarily drastic: Elijah and Moses stand in all 
our texts. It is hence somewhat more probable that these two OT figures 
point to an eschatological function of some kind. Unfortunately, Elijah 
is easier to account for in this connection than Moses. Both his assump- 
tion and his return are attested explicitly in the OT (II Kings 2 11; 
Mal 3 23), while the evidence for either event in the career of Moses is 
uncertain at best.2> The substitution of Enoch for Moses would un- 


* Op. cit., p. 278. Op. cit., p. 279. 

22 See, e. g., ‘‘The Hymn of the Soul” in the Acts of Thomas (James, op. cit., pp. 412, 
414); Gospel of Peter 9 36—10 42 (James, pp. 92 f.); Acts 1 11; Rev 11 3. 

23 For a convenient collections of the traditions about Elijah and Moses in later 
Jewish thought, see Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der jtidischen Gemeinde im neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter, pp. 194-97, and Jeremias’ articles in Kittel’s Worterbuch: 
“Mavo7s” (tv, 852-78) and “’"HA(e)ias” (11, 930-43). 
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doubtedly make the episode more comprehensible, in the light of both 
the OT and the legends of late Judaism, the Antichrist legend in par- 
ticular. Yet we do have at least one Christian reference to Elijah and 
Moses (in that order) as eschatological prophets (Rev 116), and, for 
whatever significance it may have, as eventually resurrected and assumed 
to heaven in a cloud. We should perhaps look, therefore, to a somewhat 
broader eschatological context than that of “returning prophets’ to 
explain their presence. Here we meet somewhat firmer ground. For 
while we do find traditions to the effect that certain OT heroes shall rise 
only at the last day,** we find equally explicit indications that many of 
the most righteous of them have already been taken into the presence 
of God.?5 In II Esd 6 26 those who survive the great tribulation are 
promised that they shall see ‘‘the men that have been taken up, who 
have not tasted death from their birth.”” That the numbers of such 
saints is very considerable is attested by both En 70 4 (‘‘the first fathers 
and the righteous, who from the beginning dwell in that place’) and 
the second-century Christian documents describing the Transfiguration.”° 
In the light of this kind of tradition, the meaning of Elijah and Moses 
becomes fairly clear: They (as well as others) are in the heavenly realm, 
so that a vision of this realm includes them as well. It hardly needs to be 
added that such men would have a better than ordinary understanding 
of God’s good pleasure. 

The heavenly voice fits equally well into the broad conceptual scheme 
proposed here, even though there are no exact parallels in the sur- 
viving accounts of resurrection appearances. Conversation, whether 
very brief (Stephen) or rather extended (Paul), is one element in at least 
two such accounts in the NT. And the details surrounding the heavenly 
proclamation are quite consistent with other stories of divine encounter. 
Clouds are well attested as bridges between heaven and earth, in both 
the OT and the literature of late Judaism, as well as in the NT, and are 
to be expected where journeys or communications between heaven and 
earth take place.?7, Whether the primary function of the cloud is to 
provide a place from which God’s voice may come (as in the Synoptic 
accounts) or to carry away (to heaven) Jesus, Moses, and Elijah (as in 
the Apocalypse of Peter) is of no great significance. The central feature 
of the voice is its function: It serves as divine confirmation of Peter’s 
confession (Mark 8 29) and perhaps of Jesus’ prediction of his coming 
passion and resurrection (Mark 8 31). Like the voice at the baptism, to 


4 Test Benj 10 6, 8; II Bar 76 2. 

75 II Macc 2 1f.; 15 13; IV Esd 14 9; IV Macc 7 19; 16 25. Such a belief is presup- 
posed in the dispute in Mark 12 26 f. and parallels. 

7 Both the Akhmim Fragment 5 f. (James, p. 508) and the Ethiopic text (James, 
p. 519) of the Apoc Pet illustrate the point, as does Sib Or 2 240. 

27 See A. Oepke, ‘‘vegéAn,” in Kittel, op. cit., 1v, 909-12. 
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which it is certainly related in Mark’s eyes, it bears witness to who Jesus 
is; unlike the voice at the baptism, but in terms clearly reminiscent of 
the promise of a Mosaic eschatological prophet (Deut 18 15, a favorite 
Christian passage — the reference is even clearer in the Lukan word 
order), it enjoins obedience to him. But the call to obedience and witness 
is characteristic of the resurrection appearances,*?* and this command is 
surely the focal point of the transfiguration story. 

A much more difficult problem is that created by Peter’s foolish 
question about the building of three tents. Whatever else may be said 
of this element, it is certainly unique among the resurrection appearances 
of the NT; building earthly tents does not seem congruous with 
epiphanies. It should not be necessary, after the full study by Riesen- 
feld,?® to argue for the idealizing of the tabernacle and the eschatological 
significance of tents in late-Jewish thought, or to adduce texts to show 
that the ‘“‘good time coming” is often portrayed in terms reminiscent of 
the sojourn in the wilderness.s° For our purposes it is important to point 
out that for the early church the ‘“‘tabernacling’”’ of God with men is 
both a present benefit and a future hope.3* Peter’s foolish question, then, 
contains an eschatological reference of some kind in what it proposes; 
its force seems to be, ‘‘Can we not prolong (or make permanent) this 
experience of glory?”’ In the Apocalypse of Peter? the suggestion provokes 
an angry reply from Jesus, and we need not doubt that Mark would have 
concurred in this interpretation. 


In all three Synoptic transfiguration accounts, then, eschatological 
motifs are present in detail. It should also be observed that what the 
details imply is confirmed by the position of the incident: all three evan- 
gelists interpret the Transfiguration as a fulfillment of the (otherwise 
unfulfilled) prediction, ‘‘There are some standing here who will not taste 
death before they see the kingdom....’3 As both the description of 


3 The connection between obedience and witness is inseparable: Matt 28 18 f.; 
Luke 24 48; John 20 19 #.; Acts 1 8, 22; 2 32; 3 15; 9 4 #.; 26 16-19; Gal 1 16. It is hardly 
surprising that Baltensweiler, who denies that the transfiguration account arose after 
the resurrection, also denies that the voice is a primary element in the account (op. cit., 
pp. 34 f., 98-104). 

% Jésus Transfiguré, pp. 146-205, 256 ff. 

3° In the New Jerusalem the tabernacle will be rebuilt (Tob 13 10); the throne of 
(pre-existent) wisdom was in the pillar of cloud, and it ministered before God “‘in the 
holy tabernacle” (Sir 24 3 #.); Jeremiah is said to have hidden the tabernacle, the ark, 
and the altar of incense in the mountain from which Moses had viewed the land, and to 
have promised that later ‘‘the Lord [shall] disclose these things, and the glory of the 
Lord shall be seen, even the Cloud...” (II Macc 2 4-8). 

3t John 1 14; Rev 12 12; 13 6; 15 5; 21 3. 

32 James, op. cit., p. 519. 

33 Mark 9 1 and parallels. Needless to say, if the statement is genuine, this was 
not its original meaning. 
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Jesus’ 66£a* and the details of the incident make clear, this is just what 
they do see: Jesus in his exalted state, in glory, with Elijah and Moses. 

The process by which this experience was read back into the ministry 
of Jesus as a transformation*s is obscure. A possible development could 
be suggested in which an appearance, either to Peter alone or to all three 
of the disciples, is gradually elaborated to include other paraphernalia 
of the heavenly world. But the use of the story, as the command to 
“hear him’’ makes clear, was in Christian parenesis; its central point 
could therefore only be, not the description of the Risen Lord, but the 
heavenly nature and full authority of him to whom believers responded 
in the proclamation of the gospel.*° In other words, its function was to 
confirm Peter’s confession (Mark 8 29) and to ratify Jesus’ prediction of 
his suffering and resurrection (Mark 8 31).357 But since this is precisely 
the function of the kerygma of the primitive church, it is hardly sur- 
prising or unaccountable that at some point in the process the historical 
setting was changed. The ‘‘predating’’ of the experience reflects the 
conviction that the Christ of the kerygma was not fundamentally 
different from the historical Jesus, or, to put it conversely, that the one 
whom the church proclaimed as Lord had been confirmed as worthy of 
complete obedience by God himself during his earthly life. 

It is too much to suppose that this arranging of the data amounts to 
proof that the Transfiguration was in fact originally a resurrection 
account. Nevertheless, the alternatives are far more difficult to square 
with the data as we have them, perhaps most of all with the eschatological 
significance of the details and with the command to obedience which lies 
at the center of the account. And if we understand resurrection and 
exaltation as variant expressions of the same belief, this interpretation of 
the Transfiguration is considerably less difficult than its critics assert. 


4 In the three Markan passages where 60£a is used (8 38; 10 37; 13 26) its significance 
is transcendent and eschatological. The theme of the white garments is similar in both 
the NT (Matt 28 3; Mark 165; John 20 12; Acts 1 10; Rev 3 4, 5, 18; 4 4; 6 11; 7 9, 13, 14; 
and elsewhere (En 14 20; 62 15f.; 71.1; 108 12; II En 22 8-10; 362; Hermas, Sim 8 2; 
II Esd 2 39 f., 45). 

3s Transformation of substance, not mere change of appearance, is implied: cf. 
Rom 122; II Cor 3 18 and see J. Behm, ‘‘uerayopdow” in Kittel, op. cit., 1v, 762-67. 

36 Naturally, the predating of the account would require some revision of the 
details. Thus, e. g., whereas Jesus speaks in the resurrection accounts, here the voice 
of God attests who he is and demands obedience to him. The other objections listed 
by R. H. Lightfoot (The Gospel Message of St. Mark, pp. 43 f.) seem to me to be either 
insignificant or based on a (false) distinction between resurrection and exaltation. 

37 Bacon's attempt (‘‘The Transfiguration Story,’’ AJT, 6 (1902), pp. 236-65, 
esp. pp. 261-65) to interpret the voice apologetically, to see it as a divine validation of 
Peter's authority in comparison with Paul’s, seems to me quite beside the mark. In all 
the gospel accounts the eschatological motifs are obvious, and the authority of Jesus, 
not Peter, is the central issue. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMANISM IN 
DEUTERONOMY 


M. WEINFELD 


JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 


IBLICAL scholars have long been aware of:the moral and humanist 

qualities by which the book of Deuteronomy is characterized. 
Many of Deuteronomy’s ethical and social laws find no parallel else- 
where in the Pentateuch.! Moreover, even those laws which have 
parallels are characterized in Deuteronomy by their different and more 
humanist tone. The usually cited example is that of the slave laws in 
Deut 15 12-18 as against those in Exod 21 2-11.? In Exodus the lawgiver 
prescribes the liberation of the slave after six years’ service, while the 
legislator of Deuteronomy adds that the freed slave should be given a 
gift designed to ease his entry on a new way of life. According to Exod 
21 7 ‘‘a maidservant ... shall not go out as the menservants do”’ (i. e., 
after six years of servitude), whereas in Deuteronomy she, like the male, 
is liberated after six years. A further example can be found by comparison 


of the law prescribing the return of a strayed animal (Exod 23 4) with 
the parallel in Deut 22 1-3. The Covenant Code in Exodus prescribes 


* The humanist laws peculiar to Deuteronomy may be thus divided: 
a. Laws which emphasize the value of human life and human dignity: 
1) The construction of roof battlements to eliminate danger to human life (22 8). 
2) The body of one executed by hanging may not be left overnight on the 
tree (21 22-23). 
3) A warning against excessive whipping and the infliction of indignities on 
the person punished (25 1-3). 
4) The attitude to women war captives (21 10-14). 
5) The atittude to a runaway slave (23 16). 
. Laws dealing with interpersonal social relations: 
1) The attitude to the poor (15 1-11). 
2) A warning regarding discrimination against a hated wife and her son 
(21 15-16). 
3) Respect for other’s property (23 25), and also the recurrent commandments 
enjoining assistance to the poor, the stranger, the orphan, and the widow. 
. Humanitarian laws dealing with cruelty to animals: 
1) The prohibition of taking mother and fledglings from the nest (22 6-7). 
2) The muzzling of an ox treading corn (25 4). 
On the various categorizations of the Deuteronomic legislation, see R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the OT, pp. 233-34; E. Kénig, Das Deuteronomium, p. 10, n. 1. 
? Oesterley and Robinson, An Introduction to the Books of the OT, p. 44; R. H. Pfeiffer, 


op. cit., p. 54. 
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only the restitution, while Deuteronomy warns against ignoring the 
stray, and requires that the animal be maintained and watched over 
until its owner is found. Compare also Exod 22 24-26 with Deut 24 10-13; 
Exod 21 12-14 with Deut 19 1-13; Exod 23 6-s with Deut 16 1s-20; Exod 
22 15-16 with Deut 22 28-29. The importance of these passages is not 
only in the additions, but also in the tone used by the author of 
Deuteronomy: from the beginning to the end of the book we feel that 
we are confronted by a preacher and social critic, who, in argued and 
fluid phrases, exhorts, upbraids, and elucidates the religio-moral prin- 
ciples which are all-important to him. 

In general one can say that the book strives to reveal the moral and 
humanist aspect of Hebrew law. Driver} indicates Deuteronomy’s three 
constituent elements: an historical, a legislative, and a parenetic. He 
rightly maintains that of these three elements, the most important and 
the most characteristic is the third; and it does indeed appear that 
underlying the law and history lies a humanistic-moral outlook which 
forms the basis of the book as a whole. . 

The fundamental innovation in Deuteronomy is neither the legisla- 
tion nor the history woven into it, but the homiletic framework, which 
enfolds the entire book. Careful study of the Deuteronomic legislation 
indicates that it is possible to break it down into various components 
and so to reveal the original ancient kernel which can be isolated from 
the Deuteronomic supplements.* A good example of such a compound 
law is that of the seventh year release (S¢mittd) in Deut 15. The original 
law of release is summarized in a single verse (151): “At the end of 
every seven years thou shalt make a release,’’s while all the subsequent 
verses (2-11), beginning “‘and this is the manner of the release,’’ ‘are 
work of the Deuteronomic author whose main task is that of explanation 
and education on the basis of the ancient laws. It would appear, more- 
over, that the editor of Deuteronomy here alters the original intention 
of the law, insofar as he sees the main function of the seventh year in 
the cancellation of debts and the liberation of slaves. Release of the soil, 
which is the main function of the year of release, according to the Book 
of the Covenant (Exod 23 10-11 and Lev 25 1-7), is accorded no mention 
whatsoever in Deuteronomy. 

The primary aim of the Deuteronomic author is the instruction of 
the people in humanism, and in furtherance of this goal he adapts the 
various literary traditions which were at his disposal. The historical 
elements serve the author for instructional ends, while the law serves to 
concretize the moral and humanist principles, which are his educational 


3S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC), p. xix. 
4G. von Rad, Deuteronomium Studien, pp. 7-16. 
s G. von Rad, ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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goals. In order to make the humanist ideal concrete, the author uses the 
method of selection: on the one hand, he adds laws (as we noted above) 
which appeared to serve his purpose, and on the other hand, deletes 
those which do not. The author of Deuteronomy cannot of course be 
seen as the innovator of the humanist laws which he adds, for they no 
doubt formed part of the ancient spiritual inheritance of the people; but 
the fact that it is he who introduces them indicates that a humanist 
principle guided him during the composition of the book.® 

The author does not deal with damages or civil suits, to which a 
large part of the Book of the Covenant is devoted, e. g., laws of assault 
and battery (Exod 21 18-27), the goring ox (21 28-32), theft (21 37—22 3), 
damage to crops (21 4~s), and the four trustees of property (22 6-14). In 
Deuteronomy the author’s primary concern is the protection of man, 
and primarily the man whose means of protection are limited; he is not 
concerned with offenses relating to property.? Only two laws concerned 
with property have survived in Deuteronomy, namely, the law pro- 
hibiting the removal of a landmark (19 14) and the law of just weights 
and measures (25 13-16). Much attention is paid to these laws in both 
Hebrew and ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature in which the 
humanism of the ancient Near East finds expression.* Indeed, these 
two out-of-place laws, taken over almost word for word from the wisdom 
literature (Prov 20 10 concerning weights and measures, and Prov 22 28 


concerning the removal of the landmark) and so strongly emphasized in 
the wisdom literature? of the ancient Near Eastern peoples and in their 
confessional and anathemic literature,'’® reveal to us something of the 
source on which the author of Deuteronomy drew. 


6 A. Bentzen, Die josianische Reform und ihre Voraussetzungen, p. 56, maintains 
that rather than a humanist tendency, there is here an attempt to rationalize ancient 
ritual laws, the revival of which was attempted during the Josianic period. But how is it 
possible to give a ritual explanation to the many social laws which have no contact with 
ritual? The law of gleaning (24 19-22) in all its antiquity originates in a refined religious 
emotion based on a humanist ethic, and not in ritua! and rite (cf. Amen-em-Opet 28, 
in J. B. Pritchard’s, Ancient Near Eastern Texts’, p. 424 — hereinafter cited as ANET). 
But even on the assumption that the original legislator had no intention of achieving 
a humanist end, Deuteronomy, by including this law, gives prominence to a humanist 
tendency, which is further established by other instances. 

7A. Menes (Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels, pp. 20-45) endeavors to prove that 
the Book of the Covenant shares a similar tendency, but he does not base his proofs on 
all the legislative material included. He completely ignores the laws contained in the 
passage 21 18-22 16, which form the main part of the code. 

8 OQ. S. Rankin, Jsrael’s Wisdom Literature, chap. 1. 

9 On the removal of a landmark see Amen-em-Opet 6 (A NET, p. 422); on weights 
and measures see Amen-em-Opet 16 (A NET, p. 423}. 

% See Surpu 11, 42-46, in E. Reiner, Surpu (Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Beiheft 2), 
p. 14; Book of the Dead 125 (A NET, p. 34). In connection with the Accadian material 
I am indebted to Dr. H. Tadmor for his advice. 
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The humanist outlook seems to underlie even the ritual laws for which 
the recurrent injunction to have Levités, the poor, the stranger, the 
orphan, and the widow participate in the rejoicing before God (14 22-29; 
16 1-17) serves as evidence. Whenever the author prescribes centraliza- 
tion of the ritual, he enjoins that these social elements be included in 
the ceremonial meals. One gains the impression that the principal end 
of the sacrifice is to aid the destitute, and indeed Scripture is explicit 
on this point, enjoining the inclusion of these elements in the festival 
rejoicing: ‘And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in 
Egypt: and thou shalt observe and do these statutes’’ (1612). It is 
noteworthy that a book which proclaims the centralization of the ritual 
in the ‘‘chosen place” contains not a single commandment regarding the 
communal offerings (the tamid and festival sacrifices) which formed 
the principal aspects of worship in the temple." Evidently the author is 
unconcerned with offerings wholly consecrated to God: he restricts his 
concern with ritual to individual offerings which extend benefits to those 
who lack adequate social standing. 

What then is the source of this humanism? Whence did the author 
of Deuteronomy draw content and values, means of presentation and 
expression, for which one finds no likeness in any other book? 

The majority of scholars attributes these qualities to prophecy, which 
in their opinion strongly influenced Deuteronomy. Driver’ maintains 
that Deuteronomy is a prophetic legal code, i.e., formulated under 
prophetic influences. Pfeiffer holds that Deuteronomy is the work of a 
priest on whom prophecy made a deep impression.’ In general, scholars 
hold the view that the Pentateuch and especially Deuteronomy (which 
has marked moral foundations) are the fruit of the prophetic spirit.™ 
However, this view has been discredited in recent years, especially by 
Y. Kaufmann, who has shown’s the radical differentation of the 
pentateuchal and prophetic outlook. The primacy of moral, which is 
at the root of the prophetic movement, is absent in the Pentateuch, and 
markedly so in Deuteronomy, the moral character of which is otherwise 
so pronounced. While the moral principles of Deuteronomy are formu- 
lated in actual and concrete laws,** the moral! injunctions of the prophetic 
books would quite lose their force if given a legalistic formulation. 


The fact that the tamid offering with its meat and drink offering was customarily 
offered up during the First Temple period is clearly established by II Kings 16 13-15. 

12 Op, cit., p. Xxvi. 

3 Op. cit., p. 180. 

™H. Gressmann, Die dlteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie Israels, p. xvi; 
R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel‘, vol. 2, p. 524. 

*s History of the Faith of Israel, vol. 1, p. 24 (Hebrew). See too A. Bentzen, op. cit., 
p. 62. 
6 See S. Yeibin, ‘‘Zemano Sel sefer Debarim,”’ Dinaburg Jubilee Volume, 1949, p. 32. 
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Kaufmann has also shown the fundamental difference between Penta- 
teuch and prophecy in other fields, principally with regard to eschatology. 
The eschatological ideals which form the flesh and blood of prophecy are 
absent in Deuteronomy despite the fact that there is more than one 
mention of the ‘‘turn of captivity’”’ and the ‘end of days’ (aharit 
hayamim). However, none of that splendor which characterizes the 
“end of days’ in prophecy attaches to this term in its Deuteronomic 
contents.*? 

It is therefore necessary to establish an alternative source for the 
humanism in Deuteronomy, which in the writer’s opinion is to be found 
in the ‘‘wisdom” which scholars usually and justly term the “humanism” 
of the ancient Near East.'® Deuteronomy represents the fusion of law 
and wisdom rather than of law and prophecy. A number of scholars have 
remarked on the connection between Deuteronomy and wisdom, but 
have for some reason inverted the conclusion, and instead of establishing 
on the basis of this connection the influence of wisdom literature on 
Deuteronomy, they have maintained the reverse, namely, that Deuter- 
onomy has influenced the wisdom literature. 

Oesterley’® insists that Deuteronomy had its inception in a circle of 
prophetic writers who passed their religious ideas on to their colleagues, 
the learned scribes. He altogether rejects the priestly factor in the 
composition of Deuteronomy, and maintains that the author was a 
Jerusalem scribe influenced by prophecy. He goes even further by 
arguing that Amen-em-Opet’s proverbs (which from a religious point of 
view are close to Deuteronomy) represent deuteronomistic Hebrew in- 
fluences on Egyptian wisdom,,a claim that can scarcely be accepted. 
Oesterley?® maintains that the Deuteronomic social legislation concerning 
the poor and destitute is taken over from prophecy, and that the recurrent 
prophetic admonitions on social questions deeply impressed the sages, 
whence the special attitude to the poor in Proverbs (19 17; 22 2; etc.). 
But Rankin has remarked” that “this opinion seems to be a case of 
placing the cart before the horse,’’ because these social ideas as they are 
formulated in Proverbs (loc. cit.) are in fact distinctive of the wisdom 
movement and are based on the concept ‘‘equating of creatures,” which in 


17 The prophets mentioned by the legislator in Deut 18 do not renresent the type of 
the literary prophet, who is a preacher and upbraider, but rather the mantic prophet, 
who predicts future events. The Hebrew prophet here is intended to fill mantic needs, 
which were satisfied among other peoples by diviners, enchanters, and the like (18 9-13). 
The moral bases which characterize the literary prophet are here altogether lacking. 

%S, R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the O.T., p. 393; O. S. Rankin, 
Israel's Wisdom Literature, chap. 1. 

19 The Wisdom of Egypt and the O.T., p. 76. 

2 The Book of Proverbs, p. 159. 

3 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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turn developed from that dominant in wisdom literature,” namely, ‘‘the 
Creator of man.”’ Thus to seek their origin in other fields is pointless. 
Oesterley also sees prophetic influence in the preference of morals to ritual 
(Prov 21 3), but here too Rankin’s observation is relevant since this idea 
also is common in the old non-Israelitic wisdom.» Wisdom, as a distinct 
unit in Hebrew literature and dependent on external sources, had no 
need to make use of a national source with which it had nothing in 
common, in order to get from it the very ideas accessible at the source 
from which it was accustomed to draw. Moreover, as the majority of 
today’s scholars admit, Hebrew wisdom is of ancient origin, as the 
parallels in ancient Near Eastern wisdom’ indicate, and is too much 
prior to prophecy to admit the hypothesis that the former drew on the 
latter. And if in fact Oesterley establishes numerous parallels between 
wisdom literature and Deuteronomy, including the attitude to the poor 
and needy,” one can only conclude, in the light of the above observation, 
that Deuteronomy drew on or was directly influenced by wisdom 
literature, and not by prophecy. 

Fichtner?® indeed agrees that Proverbs was much influenced by 
Egyptian wisdom, but nevertheless maintains that at a number of points 
the influence of Deuteronomy on Proverbs is discernible. It is somewhat 
astonishing that the author of Proverbs was in his opinion compelled to 
draw on Pentateuchal sources specifically with regard to the removal of a 
landmark and to weights and measures, which can be regarded as con- 
stituting classic wisdom content.?? He too ‘‘put the cart before the 
horse’ when he remarks that Prov 20 10 apparently quotes Deut 25 13—16, 
and maintains that the expression ‘‘an abomination unto the Lord”’ is 
taken over from Deuteronomy. Really here he contradicts himself by 
referring on the same page to Amen-em-Opet 19, where ‘‘an abomination 
in the sight of Re’’ is mentioned; nor is this the only instance, since the 
word is scattered over the whole of Egyptian and even Babylonian 
wisdom literature.?8 Why then should it be assumed that the expression 
originates in Deuteronomy, rather than the inverse — that it is a wisdom 
expression which found its place in Deuteronomy? It is no mere chance 
that the expression ‘‘an abomination unto the Lord”’ appears nowhere 
but in Deuteronomy and in Proverbs. Apparently the author of Deuter- 
onomy took over the expression from the wisdom literature, which is 


22 Amen-em-Opet 25 (A NET, p. 424); Job 31 13-15. 

23 The Teaching for Meri-ka-Re (A NET, p. 417). 

44 W. Baumgartner, Jsraelitische und altorientalische Weisheit. 

5 See Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 22, 79. 

© Die altorientalische Weisheit in ihrer israelitisch-jtidischen Auspragung, pp. 26-27. 

7 Ct. a. 9. 

* P.. Humbert, Recherches sur les sources égyptiennes de la littérature saptentiale 
d'Israél, p. 73. 
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explained by the assumption that Deuteronomy assimilated ancient 
wisdom elements.’? 

Pfeiffer, who assigns a very late date to Proverbs, maintains’° that 
the prophetic teachings, as well as Deuteronomy, “rejected by most 
Judeans before the Exile notwithstanding the reform of 621, have become 
commonplaces in Proverbs.”” This idea seems farfetched, since if in 
fact Proverbs is so late (i. e., composed contemporaneously with the 
Pentateuch) and also did in fact —in Pfeiffer’s opinion — assimilate 
pentateuchal influences, why is there not the slightest reference to a 
national or Hebraic outlook? Ben Sira, a part of the wisdom corpus, 
makes use of numerous pentateuchal and national expressions and even 
identifies the Law (Torah) with wisdom. Why then should Proverbs be 
so reserved with regard to these concepts, which had by then been 
formulated? 

It would seem that these views all rest on one quite unsound pre- 
conception, namely, that Deuteronomy chronologically preceded Prov- 
erbs. Yet it is the ancient wisdom which actually is the foundation of 
the editorial framework of the Book of Deuteronomy.** 


27 It seems that the whole use of to‘eba is rooted in wisdom literature, from where it 
passed to Deuteronomy. It is no mere incident that of the 114 times this word appears 
in the OT 103 appearences are in Proverbs, Deuteronomy, and post-deuteronomic 
literature. The other 11 verses in which this word appears are: 1) four times in JE 
(Gen 43 32; 46 34; Exod 8 22 bis); 2) six times in the Holiness Code (Lev 18 22, 26, 27, 29, 
30; 20 13); 3) once in Isa 1 13. In JE to‘eba is a term of disgrace for a foreign deity and 
perhaps is a tikkun soferim; see especially Exod 8 22 (in Gen 43 32 /am=meat, as in 
Arabic; cf. 43 16). 

With regards to this phrase in the Holiness Code we note that it there receives a 
limited connotation and refers only to sexual aberrations. This code, which in some 
respects has affinity with Deuteronomy, may be that which began the use of this idiom. 
Here also one finds a connection with material of non-Israelite origin. In the Hittite 
laws several cases of incest and sexual impurity are condemned as hurkel, a word trans- 
lated by Neufeld as to‘eba (E. Neufeld, The Hittite Laws, p. 189). See also B. Gemser, 
Motive Clauses in O.T. Law. In some respects his article supports my view on the 
relation between the wisdom literature and Deuteronomy. 

Isaiah, who was the first prophet to mention to‘eba, lived in the period during which 
Deuteronomy was crystallizing — a period characterized by literary activity (Prov 25 1), 
which finally caused the provenance of Deuteronomy. | 

8 Op. cit., p. 655. 

3 The question of relation between the wisdom literature and the book of Deuter- 
onomy as a whole is treated separately in my articles in Tarbiz (September, 1960) and 
in the Jubilee Volume for Professor Y. Kaufmann (Jerusalem, 1960) — both in Hebrew. 





THE CHRISTOPHANY TO MORE THAN 
FIVE HUNDRED BRETHREN 


S. MacLEAN GILMOUR 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


N THE opening verses of I Cor 15, Paul reminds his congregation at 
Corinth of the message he had preached to them and that he himself 
had received — presumably from the church before him — the message 
that ‘Christ died for our sins, in accordance with the scriptures; that 
he was buried; [and] that he was raised to life on the third day, according 
to the scriptures’’ (I Cor 153-4). This resurrection faith, he goes on 
to declare, is demonstrated by six Christophanies, beginning with one 
to Cephas and ending — so far as the apostle’s personal testimony was 
concerned — with one to himself. The third in this series of resurrection 
appearances is listed in vs. 6: ‘‘Then he appeared to over five hundred of 
our brothers at once, most of whom are still alive, although some have 
died.”’ 

In the history of exegesis this Pauline Christophany has sometimes 
been equated, not very convincingly, with that to the eleven on the 
Galilean mountain of which we read in Matt 28 16-20 — the final appear- 
ance, which was the occasion of the missionary commission. By others 
it has been identified with the final resurrection appearance recounted 
in the Gospel of Luke, that to the eleven and their companions — in- 
cluding, presumably, the two Emmaus disciples — in Jerusalem. More 
often the Christophany to the Five Hundred in I Cor 156 has been 
regarded as otherwise unattested. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the first to suggest that the 
Christophany to the Five Hundred is a doublet of the Pentecost story 
in Acts 2 1-4 was Christian Hermann Weisse, a professor of philosophy 
at Leipzig from 1828 to 1845. In his Die evangelische Geschichte, pub- 
lished in 1838, Weisse maintained that, ‘‘However bold and paradoxical 
the idea may seem, ... the appearance of the Risen Christ to more 
than five hundred brethren... can be no other event than the out- 
pouring of the Spirit at the Feast of Pentecost.’"* He went on to observe 
that Luke, in contrast to Paul and John and alone among NT writers, 


*C. H. Weisse, Die evangelische Geschichte, 11, p. 417. 
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separates the recognition of the Risen Christ from the receipt of the 
Spirit, just as he alone differentiates the ascension from the resurrec- 
tion.? 

Presumably Weisse’s suggestion was accepted by at least some Ger- 
man scholars of his day, for-Otto Pfleiderer wrote in 1887 of the Lukan 
story of Pentecost: ‘‘We cannot be certain of the nature of the event 
that gave rise to this tradition, but the hypothesis that it could have 
been the same as that to which Paul refers in I Cor. 15:6 is very at- 
tractive.’ But it was not until fifteen years after the publication of 
Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristentum, and sixty-five years after Weisse’s 
original suggestion in Die evangelische Geschichte, that any serious attempt 
was made to demonstrate the hypothesis. In the spring of 1903, Ernst 
von Dobschiitz, professor of theology at Jena, published a study entitled 
Ostern und Pfingsten, in which he made a strong case — a strong case, at 
least in my judgment — for the essential identity of the NT accounts 
in John 20 21-23, I Cor 156, and Acts 2.4 Referring laters to this little 
book, von Dobschiitz said that he had developed his idea of the identity 
of Easter and Pentecost from suggestions made by Hilgenfeld — his 
elder colleague at Jena, to whom on his eightieth birthday Ostern und 
Pfingsten had been dedicated —- and Pfleiderer; but made no mention 
of Weisse, whom I assume he had not read. 

Reactions to von Dobschiitz’ presentation of the hypothesis were 
generally negative. Emil Schiirer of Géttingen, in a review in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung shortly after the book’s publication, paid tribute 
to the stimulus of the author’s argument, but took issue with the identi- 
fication of I Cor 15.6 and Acts 2. The identification of the Risen Christ 
and the Spirit in the NT was the work of theologians — of men such as 
Paul and John —not of popular Christianity. ‘‘For the church,” 
Schiirer wrote, ‘‘an appearance of Christ was something quite different 
from the gift of the Spirit.... The Pentecost story in Acts 2 did not 
originate in the equation Christ =Spirit, but in the consciousness of the 
earliest church that it possessed the Spirit.’”° In his great commentary on 
I Corinthians in the Meyer series, published in 1910, Johannes Weiss 
curtly remarked that von Dobschiitz’ hypothesis that the Pentecost 
story lies hidden in I Cor 156... had no foundation.? In his volume 
on the Acts in the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, published in 1912, 
Erwin Preuschen wrote: 


2 Tbid., p. 419. 

3 Otto Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, p. 553. 

4 E. von Dobschiitz, Ostern und Pfingsten, pp. 33-43. 

5 E. von Dobschiitz, Probleme des A postolischen Zeitalters, pp. 21f. 

6 FE. Schiirer, Review of Ostern und Pfingsten. Eine Studie zu I Korinther 15, by 
Prof. E. v. Dobschiitz, ThLz, 28 (Nov. 21, 1903), p. 652. 

1 J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, p. 350. 
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It is impossible to regard this narrative [the Pentecost story] as a legendary ver- 
sion of the appearance to the five hundred brethren .... Since Christ is not even 
mentioned in the account, not even as making himself known by a voice from 
heaven, there is nothing in the story that bears any resemblance to the resurrection 
appearances of Christ.® 


In the volume on I Cor in the same series, Hans Lietzmann wrote: ‘‘Von 
Dobschiitz ... would have us identify this otherwise unknown appear- 
ance with the Pentecost event of Acts 2, but the hypothesis runs into all 
sorts of difficulties.”"® For a discussion of the difficulties, Lietzmann 
refers the reader to Preuschen’s above-mentioned volume on the Acts. 
Writing in the JCC series in 1911, the great British exegetes Robertson 
and Plummer also discounted von Dobschiitz suggestion: ‘‘Dobschiitz . . . 
would identify I Cor. xv.6 and John xx.21-23 with Acts ii.1-4. The 
same event is the basis of all three passages. Could traditions have 
become so different in so short a time?’’?® Writing in 1920, Alfred Loisy 
likewise dismissed the Weisse-von Dobschiitz identification: ‘‘There is 
no reason to revive the hypothesis... that identifies the scene of Pente- 
cost with the appearance to the five hundred brethren in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians.” 

One of the few scholars of the early part of this century to approve 
von Dobschiitz’ hypothesis was Karl Holl, who wrote in 1921 that ‘‘the 
appearance to the five hundred brethren is a counterpart of the story in 
Acts 2’”’—a much more primitive version. The farewell discourses in 
the Gospel of John, Holl went on to observe, show how easily ‘“‘the 
thought of the advent of the Lord can pass over into the thought of the 
advent of the Spirit.’’” 

More recently there has been a disposition to accept von Dobschiitz’ 
suggestion. In his article on revrnxoorTn in the Theologisches Worterbuch, 
Eduard Lohse is skeptical of the hypothesis, but does not reject it out- 
of-hand.* In his 1938 commentary on First Corinthians, James Moffatt 
was also very cautious: “Unless the vision to over five hundred disciples 
all at once corresponds to the story of Pentecost or to the close of 
Matthew’s Gospel, there is no trace of it elsewhere either in connexion 
with Jerusalem or with Galilee.”"* But Kirsopp Lake, in an essay pub- 
lished in 1933, looked more favorably on the possibility. 


§ E. Preuschen, Die A postelgeschichte, (Hdb. z. NT), pp. 12 f. 

9H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther I (Hdb. z. NT*), p. 77. 

me P, 337. 

™ A. Loisy, Les Actes des A pétres, p. 194. 

™ K. Holl, ‘‘Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus in seinem Verhaltnis zu dem der Ur- 
gemeinde,”’ Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 53 (Berlin, 
1921), p. 923. 

"3 Eduard Lohse, revrnxoorn, in Theologisches Wéorterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
ed. by Gerhard Friedrich, 6 (1959), p. 51. 

4 J. Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, p. 228. 
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It has... often been suggested that in some circles the experience of the apostles 
of Pentecost may have been regarded as a Christophany rather than as the gift of 
the spirit.... There is... nothing intrinsically improbable in the suggestion, 
especially in view of Paul’s staternent that the Lord is the Spirit. If it isaccepted, 
it is not difficult to take the next step and say that the event described by Luke 
as the outpouring of the Spirit may be the same as that described by Paul in 
I Cor. xv.6, as the appearance of the risen Lord to about five hundred brethren 
at once.'s 


And Clarence T. Craig, writing in 1953 in the Interpreter’s Bible, came 
close to endorsement: ‘‘An appearance to more than five hundred brethren 
cannot be identified with certainty... [but] it is... likely that this is 
another version of what Luke reports in Acts 2.’’** 

One contemporary scholar who appears to accept the Weisse-von 
Dobschiitz hypothesis is C. K. Barrett of Durham. Writing in 1955 in 
his The Gospel According to St. John, Barrett said: 


It does not seem possible to harmonize this account of a special bestowing of the 
Spirit [the account in John 20 22 of the Risen Christ exhaling the Holy Spirit on 
his disciples] with that contained in Acts 2; after this event there could be no more 
“waiting” (Luke 24:48 f.; Acts 1:4 f.); the Church could not be more fully equipped 
for its .nission. The existence of divergent traditions of the constitutive gift of the 
Spirit is not surprising; it is probable that to the first Christians the resurrection 
of Jesus and his appearances to them, his exaltation (however that was understood), 
and the gift of the Spirit, appeared as one experience, which only later came to 
be described in separate elements and incidents."? 


It would also appear that some such conclusion as that reached by 
Weisse and by von Dobschiitz underlies John Knox’s comment in his 
recent Ingersoll Lecture: 


The resurrection of Jesus, the coming of the Spirit, and the birth of the community 
are in truth three ways of referring to the same moment, the decisive moment in 
the revealing and saving event through which God's love as we know it in Christ 
was poured out.... The point will not be that each of these phrases is... exactly 
the equivalent of the others ...; it will rather be that they all refer to the same 
concrete moment, even though they may say somewhat different things about it 
and may call attention to different aspects of its meaning."® 


With Barrett’s remarks, in particular with his observation that to 
the first Christians the resurrection, the exaltation, and the gift of the 


Spirit were one undifferentiated experience, and with Knox’s view that 
the birth of the church, the receipt of the Spirit, and the apprehension of 


's Kirsopp Lake, ‘‘The Gift of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecest,”’ in The Beginnings 
of Christianity, v, p. 121. 

1% C, T. Craig, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, The Interpreter's Bible, 10, pp. 
218 ff. 

17C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, p. 475. 

*8 John Knox, Christ and the Hope of Glory, pp. 35 f.; cf. pp. 15 f. 
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the Risen Christ are different ways of describing the same occurrence, 
I am in agreement. Therefore, it seems to me that it would be a useful 
undertaking to restate the Weisse-von Dobschiitz hypothesis and, from 
the primitive identification of the awareness of the Risen Christ, the 
consciousness of the Holy Spirit, and the experience of the Christian 
fellowship, to draw the conclusions that such a recognition makes manda- 
tory for an understanding of the beginnings of Christianity and the 
nature of the early resurrection faith. 





THE TEXT OF I PETER IN PAPYRUS 72 


F, W. BEARE 


TRINITY COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


APYRUS 72 is the official (Gregory et al.) designation given to 
Bodmer Papyri VII and VIII, which contain the text of Jude and 
of I and II Peter in Greek, in a third-century uncial, almost certainly 
written in Egypt by a scribe of the region of Thebes whose mother tongue 
was Coptic. With the publication of these texts, we now have at our 
disposal relatively early papyrus witnesses to the Greek text of every 
book in the NT except the two minor Johannine epistles and the two 
epistles to Timothy. The new texts form part of a peculiarly constructed 
codex of small format, almost square, about 51% x 534 inches; as it con- 
tained not less than 90 sheets of papyrus, it must have been almost cu- 
bical. The editor suggests that it was made up in the fourth century by 
binding together a number of smaller works of surprisingly varied charac- 
ter, written by four different scribes. Besides the three catholic epistles, 
the codex contained Pss 33 and 34 in the text of LX X (Bodmer Papyrus 
IX, published along with VII and VIII), the eleventh Ode of Solomon, 
an apocryphal letter of Paul to the Corinthians (perhaps the III Co- 
rinthians which was used by St. Ephraem?), Melito’s Homily on the 
Passion, a fragment of a hymn, an apology (hitherto unknown) of the 
Egyptian bishop and martyr Phileas (d. 307), and a work called the 
Nativity of Mary (published as Papyrus Bodmer V). This paper is con- 
cerned only with the text of I Peter. 

It should be said that this text is available to us only in the transcrip- 
tion made by the editor, Dr. Michel Testuz; only the first page, containing 
most of the first four verses of the epistle, is given in a photograph. Until 
the whole is available in facsimile, it would be foolish to attempt a com- 
plete and minute examination. All our observations are dependent on 
the accuracy of the transcription, and we have had occasion to note that 
even V. Martin’s transcription of the text of the Gospel of John is not 
free from errors. Dr. Testuz, like Professor Martin, has clearly had no 
previous experience in the handling of NT texts. He has at least learned 
to abandon the Oxford text of Souter, and has drawn his textual materials 
from the apparatus of the 23rd edition of the Stuttgart text and from the 
new edition which was published by the Bible Society in London in 1958; 


' Papyrus Bodmer VII—IX, ed. M. Testuz (Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
1959). 
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but he has sometimes misunderstood their presentation of the evidence 
and has greatly reduced its scope. Further, the manuscript itself is not 
the work of a careful scribe, and while the underlying text appears to 
be of generally good quality, there is reason to suspect that many of the 
singular readings are the result of carelessness in copying, rather than 
independently transmitted variants. With this caveat, I feel that the fol- 
lowing singular readings — including a little more than half of the total 
which the papyrus offers in this epistle — are worthy of a second look. 


1. Singular Readings of Papyrus 72 in I Peter 
(Base: Greek Text of Nestle and Aland, 23rd ed., 1957) 


om 6eov. This would give the sense “mightily guarded,” instead of “guarded by 
God’s power.” 
ev w ayaddacbe] ayaddeacavres. If the participle can be construed at all, it 
could only be as an instance of the imperatival use of the participle. This would 
give us a curious (and dubious) confirmation of Goodspeed’s interpretation of the 
passage. 
mowxtAo.s ] odors. 
uuas] vuew. The syntax of the verb permits the use of the dative here, but it is 
probable that its appearance is due to the presence of vue in the line above. 
emixadeobe] xaderre. “If you call ‘Father’ him who judges,” etc., in place of 
“if you invoke as Father.” There is some Old Latin evidence for vocatis; and this 
appears to be the reading which underlies the Sahidic. See the apparatus of the 
Beuron I Peter and of Horner’s edition of the Sahidic. 
Tpoeyvwopevov] mpoeyvwoapevov. The form is anomalous. There is evidence 
(late and infrequent) for a 1st aorist middle of yuwwoxKw; but the participle would 
not retain the augment. 
omit Twy (see below, p. 256). 
eyevocacbe|] + emtorevoare. Note that this is followed by the reading Xs 
(xptoros) for xpnoros —a not uncommon variant. It would appear that the 
scribe has not recognized the use of Ps 33 (34) 9, and taking the phrase ‘‘Christ is 
the Lord” to be a confessional formula, he has added an interpretative gloss, as 
if to say, ‘In this context, ‘tasted’ means ‘believed.’ ’’ Cf. Jerome (Ezek. 9 [270C}): 
si quidem credidistis quia suavis est dominus. 
om 6vcetas. 
om aurTov. 
Tov | praem. vuwy. 
ayrwovar | ayvovay. 
vToXturavwy | arod\—. 
avgbaprw | yPaprw (per errorem). 
fans] + ewriov <awv->. 
Travoatw | mavoacbat (perhaps for tavoacbe — the itacism is almost standard 
practice with this scribe). mavoac@w is cited by von Soden, from two Mss. 
AaAnoat | Aadew. 

313 yevnobe] yeveoOe (cf. B* yeveoOa; V eore). 

316 KaTacxuOworw | exxuvOwow. 

318 mvevpar] praem. ev. 

3 20 om OKTW. 

42 Bwoa] owoa. 
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4 16 omws (before xptoriavos). This changes the sense of the passage; it is no longer: 
“If he be made to suffer for professing the Christian faith,”’ but “‘if he be a Chris- 
tian” (let him glorify God in this Name). 

51 xptorou | Geou ‘‘The sufferings of God’’—an unconscious inclination to Patripas- 
sianism? 

55 add ev (before adAnAors). 
om w. ’ 
arepeor | edpeor (edpacor). Cf. Col 1 23 for the combination of edpato with moris. 
evdores ... emtTeAeroGat] ed. ort ... em <€>«wTeAELTAL. Von Soden cites a few 
witnesses for ort and two for emtreXecrat, but none for the combination. 
om o$evwoe. Not an absolutely singular reading, since the word is omitted also 
in 1175 and in the Old Latin. OeveAuwoet is omitted by a strong group of wit- 
nesses — B A WV and the Vulgate (so the W-H text). 
om 7o (cf. on 4 11, above). 
5t odvywv ] dia Bopaxewv (ex Heb 13 22). 
om epnyn ... XploTw. 


2. Readings of $Y" in relation to known variants 


It is unlikely that any of these singular readings will ever win a place 
in the text of a scientific edition. Much greater importance must be 
attached to readings in which the new papyrus lends its support to one 
or other of the known variants in a passage, for in such cases we have to 
do with a genuine tradition of the text, not with something that may 
originate in the carelessness of a single scribe. In some cases, the evidence 


of $8” may affect the balance of probabilities. 

In this list, the reading of the papyrus will be given first; then the 
principal witnesses which agree with it; and lastly, other readings with 
their principal supporters. The list is limited to readings which are 
noticed in the apparatus criticus of my own edition of I Peter, or in 
Nestle-Aland, cr in the new edition of the Bible Society. It has been 
checked against Von Soden, against the very full presentation of the 
Old Latin evidence in the Beuron edition, and against Horner’s edition 
of the Sahidic. 


11 Actas xac Bidvrcas] cum A C V ¢ verss.; om kat BuO. B; om Actas &* minusc. 
pe. 
eXeos avrov] cum 33 69 201 latt; transp. cett. 
deov eorwv] cum AC WV 69 ¢; om eorw BR*. 
urnbevres] cum BA CWO; -ras N* L 69 al. pc. 
doxtwov] cum minusc. pc.; doxtutov majusc. omn. ¢. Despite the poor attestation, 
Hort regarded doxiyov as original (First Epistle of St. Peter, ad loc.). His judg- 
ment is confirmed to the extent that it is now shown to be the reading of the 
earliest MS known to us. But the two forms appear to be used indiscriminately in 
papyri of the period (Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 295 f.). 
<e>vwovres] cum BN C V 1739 vg sah syrr; edores AKL P 33 69 24125 
vet lat boh. The latter reading, though favored by Soden and Moffatt, is almost 
certainly a result of the itacism (€ for t) coupled with loss of the v, which is often 
represented at the end of a line by a stroke over the preceding vowel. 
ayad\acbe] cum NAC SG; ayadX\are BY. 
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111 xptarov] om B. 
™powaptupoupevor | cum A P minusc. pc.; -ovevoyv BN CW ¢. This is} by far 
our earliest testimony to the reading of A, and here it can hardly be regarded as 
“fa classical correction, to justify to the purist the sense that is required in the 
context” (Beare, First Epistle of Peter, ad loc.). The scribe of $” is hardly a purist. 
mvevparc] cum BA WV 33; praem ev cett. 
dvort 1°] cum BAW al. fere omn.; 510 NC. 
ayo] praem or: BV 69. 
dort 2°] cum & minusc. pe.; ors. BAC WG. 
eceoe] cum BNAC W 33 614 vg? syr®!; yeveoe 1739 ¢ vet lat sah boh syr?; 
yweobe 69 L (Soden). 
et] cum CPW ¢; 0m BNA*KL. 
Kpwovra] -ouvvra C (sing.). 
avacrpagnre] —pouevor S* (sing.). 
gblapros apyupw] pOaprov apyupiov N* (sing.). 
ecxarwr | cum ¢& ( + Twyv) latt (novissimis temporibus); evxatov Trwyv B A C 1739; 
€éoxatov Tou N* VY. 
xpovwy } xpovou N* V; exxarou Twy xpovwy (B etc.) appears to be the only reading 
which could give rise to all the others; it is preferred by all modern editors. 
ugas] cum test. fere omn.; nuas A 33 minusc. pc. vet lat?*. 
miorevovras] cum NCW; morous BA vg. 
adnOeas] cum BN AC WV 33 1739 2412 sah boh syrr; caritatis (=ayarns) vg; 
fidei (=miorews) vet latPt; + dca mvevuaros KL P69 ¢ vet lat”*. 
xabapas | cum NCW ¢ vet lat (vero, puro, certo); om B A vg. Modern editors, 
apart from Soden, opt for the omission. Hort holds that the adjective is ‘‘clearly’’. 
secondary, and ‘‘was apparently suggested by the association of ex xafapas 
kapétas with ayamn in I Tim 1 5."" This judgment demands reconsideration in the 
light of the early evidence of the papyrus and the unanimity of the Old Latin. 
oropas] cum BW ¢; @Oopas NAC. 
pevovros] cum B& AC W 33 1739 vg sah boh syr*!; + es Tov awva K L P 69 
vet lat syr? (ex v. 25). 
aurns | avrov &* (Tischendorf, alone among editors, was moved by his excessive 
fondness for ® to suggest that this reading might well be the true one); av@pw- 
mov V KL P 69 & (ex Isa 406, LXX). 
avOos 2°] cum B® A V 33; + avrov C K L P 69 1739 ¢ vg syrr. 
uroxpiges] cum N* A C WV ¢ vg syr"!; -ow BN¢ syr?. 
Twacas xaradadzas | om tragas A; -cay, -tav &* L sah boh syr? (om ragayp). 
éls owrnp.ay | om ¢. 
e.] cum B&*A; evmep NC V 69 1739 & (eromep 33). 
Xs (xptoros)] cum K L 33 69 2412; xpnoros BRAC W P 1739 ¢ verss. 
ABor}] AvBos N* sah. 
Cwvrres | ovres N*. 
orxodouerobe | cum B A* VW ¢ vet lat; emo. S& A° C 1739 vg. 
ets] cum BN AC V 1739 vet lat sah; om K L P 33 69 & vg syr™. 
ypagn| cum BN AW; praem ew» KL P69 5; ypagn (nomin., praem n) C 1739. 
axpoywveeov eyAexTov (for -tacov, exA.); transp. B C V 69 vet lat boh. 
ar <€>worovor| cum BNC W 1739 latt syr®! sah; amwedovot AK LP 69 ¢ 
syr? boh. 
os] cum BAC vet lat’t vg; AWov N* V 33 69 1739 ¢. 
merpayv} cum XN. 
arexeoe] cum A C L 33 vet lat’ vg?t; amexeoOai cett. Given the frequency 
with which this scribe writes € for at and at for €, the reading cannot be given 
much significance. 
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28 eromrevovtes | cum BNC; -evoavtes AW GC. 
219 ayabnv| ante Beov cum C syr? arm; post Oeov A VW 33614; om BNA? KLP 


¢ latt sah boh. 


220 KoAafouevr] cum N° VW P 1739 2138; KoAagifouevoe BSAC & vg syr? sah 


23 


boh. 

vmouevere] bis, cum N° VW 69 1739 vg sah boh; —vere cett. 
erafev] cum BAC ¢ latt sah boh; ameOavey & V syr?. 
rept] cum A; vu7ep cett. 

UELwY vue | cum B® A C 69 1739 vg?* syr®! sah: NuwY nut S vet lat syr? boh; 
nuwv vuw KL P vg?t, 

avreAovdoper} eAovdoper N* vet lat?t vg sah boh. 

vuwy] cum B; nuwy cett. 

ayapriats | + nuwy A vgPt. 

tnowpev] owwf—C; ovf— 1739. 

pwrwme] + avrov &* Ss. 


5 NTE yap | om B. 


mravwpeva] cum V CF; -uevor BNA, 

uuwr | nuwy B. 

e<a> | om BNA; xat e.} cum NAW ¢; transp. C K 69 1739; om cat B 
2412. 

emomrevovtes ] cum N*; —revoayres cett. 

om Tptxwy cum C ¥ sah arm. 

mMpaews Kat novxiov] transp. B vg boh. 

ayiat}] om ¥. 

urnxovgevy] cum NAC ¢; -xovey B V 69 vet lat vg syr?. 

ot} om B. 

ovvorxouvtes | cuvoucAouvTes S*. 

Kara yowow } om &*. 

ovykAnpovopos | cum B N° 33 69 440 1739 2412 latt sah boh syr?; -yous &*; 
-po. ACW ¢ syr™, 

xaptros | cum BC YW ¢ latt sah; praem. roixtAns (ex 410?) & A 2412 boh 
syr"!; + moixiAns pe. 

fwns] om C. 

exxorrecOar] cum C? ¥ 33 69 5; eyx— (evk—) BRAC 1739. 

Tas mpocevxas | Tats mpocevxats B. 

ramewoypoves] yidoypoves 5; praem. girog— L latt. 

ort] praem. edores L P 69 & syr*! ™e, 

de] om & 33 ¢. 

denow] praem. rnv C. 

eav] ec B. 

tnwrat}] cum B & A C ¥ 33 vet lat sah boh arm; pupnrat & vg. 

macxore| racxere WV latt. 

paxapio.] + eore N*. 

fom pnde rapaxOnre cum BL.) 

xpiorov | Beov 5. 

eroruor] + de AW GC. 

ae} om A. 

erovvrt <ait—> ] amacrouvre Ne A. 

adda] om ¢. 

Karadadeobe] cum B WV 1739 2412 vet lat®* vg sah syr*! arm; xarad\adwouw 
vuwY ws KaKoTrowv N A C 33 69 ¢ boh syr?. 

ev xptoTw] es xpiorov R*. 


317 Beda} cum uncial, omn.; ede ¢. 
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om kat cum &. 

ante XpioTos praem. o cum minusc. duobus (Soden) 

Tept auapruw vrep vuwy ameavey| cum A. There are at least six other variants, 
to wit: 


1. wept apaptiwy emafe(v). This is the reading of Stephanus, and of the vast 
majority of minuscules; but its sole supporter among the uncials is B. Among 
the cursives which support it, I cite from my own examination the following: 
1 6 38 69 201 209 226 547 618 637 824 927 928 959 999 1642 1734 1854. This 
amounts to 18 out of 22 manuscripts examined for the purpose; it is unlikely 
that the proportion would be significantly altered if a great many more were to 
be examined. 

. UTEp auapruwy erabe 177 796. 

. UTED apaptiwy ameBave 489. This is the only manuscript that I could find 
which even approximates to the text found in nearly all modern printed edi- 
tions (Nestle-Aland; B & F Bible Society, 1958; Bover; Merk; Hort), viz., 
Tept ayaptiwwv amreavey. I have not found any manuscript which offers this 
reading. 

. wept (+ Twv N*) auapriwy vrep nuwy amefavey N* 5 1739. This differs 
from the reading of the papyrus (and A) only in the pronoun (7- for v-, a com- 
mon itacism). 

. TEPL vuwY vTEp apapTiwy ameélavey V 33. This differs from the reading of 
the papyrus only in the transposition of the two prepositional phrases, and the 
interchange of the prepositions themselves. 

. pro peccatis nostris mortuus est. This is the reading of the Clementine Vg., 
but the evidence for the Latin text is by no means uniform (see the Beuron 
edition of the Old Latin). It appears to be supported by the Sahidic and the 
Syriac versions, but I have not found any Greek manuscript with such a reading. 
The New English Bible renders ‘‘died for our sins,’ but the possessive may have 
been introduced by the translators in the exercise of their freedom, rather than 
by deliberate choice of a text which has no Greek support. 


The examination of these variants would point to the reading of B and Textus 
Receptus as our best choice. The only other possibility worth consideration is that 
of A and our papyrus (and of von Soden), with some hesitation over the choice 
between vuwy and nuwy (N* 1739 etc.). We must flatly reject any text which offers 
amefavey without the two prepositional phrases, in spite of the all but unanimous 
preference of modern editors. 


yuas] cum BW P vet lat?t syr?"!; om &*; nuas N° A C 33 1739 ¢ vet lat?t vg 
sah boh syr}! ™e, 

Tw 0ew} om B; tw om C. 

pev] om A* WV, 

mvevuatt] praem. Tw 33 ¢. 

mvevpate | cum 614 2412; mvevyaowy cett.; + KkaraxexAecouevors C latt (?). The 
Latin texts show much variety: qui in carcere (or custodia, inferno, carne) 
conclusi erant (or, inclusi erant, tenebantur, constitutis, positis). None of these 
can be taken as support for the reading of C. The structure of the Latin language 
would not permit a literal rendering of rots €v guAaky, without a verb or participle 
to complete the phrase. This is a factor that is not always taken into consideration 
in the weighing of versional evidence. 

ametedexero] cum BNAC W 1739; anak ekedexero 5; amat edexeTo 69. 

7 T. 0. paxpoOuua] tnv 7. 0. -tay & vgPt. 

odcyo] cum BRAW; odvya ¢ C. 
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xat (init.)] cum N*; praem.o BN*®ACW KL P 33 69; wo. 

vuas] cum B® A V 1739; nuas C ¢ latt sah boh. 

rou] cum ACS; om BR ¥ 33. 

mafovros] cum BC ¥ 1739 latt sah; amofavovros N*; + urep nuwy N° A 33 
S boh syr®! arm; + vu7ep vuwy N* 69 syr?. 

orhicacbe] evor— WV (sing.). 

capx. 2°] cum BNAC WL 1739; praem e& K 69 ¢. 

auaprias] cum SCG; —rias] BW vg syr?. 

yap] cum B A WV 1739 sah; + usuv & boh; + nue C K L P 33 69 & (latt). 
xpovos] cum B NAC W 33 1739 verss.; + (praem. 69) rou Bou KL PG. 
BovAnua] cum BN AC ¥ 33 1739; OeAnua KL P 69 ¢. 

kat <e>tpyacda] cum BNA; xarepyacGat 1739; xarepyacacba VY 5; xa- 
reipyacacba C. 

memopevuevous ] cum BA CW ¢ vg vet lat®*; mopevouevous N 2412 vet lat>*. 
BXacgnuovyres] cum BNAK (praem xat) L P 69 ¢ latt boh; xat BAacgn- 
povow & C 1739 sah. 

€ToLluw Kpive (—Kpivat) cum 1739; eTotuws EexovTe kpwac NAC (W — er. ex. 
KpivourTt) 33 69 F; e€roluws Kpivoyte B 2412. 


(4 5 — fin., deest C) 


mpocevxas|] cum BNA ¥ 1739; mpocevxny 33 vet lat; praem. tas K L P 
69 ¢ sah boh. 

mavrwy] cum BN AW sah; + d€ 69 ¢ latt boh syr®. 

xaduper] cum & L P 69 1739 ¢; xadurre. B AW K 33 verss. 

yoy <y>vcpyov] cum B & A ¥ 33 1739 verss.; —ywv K L P 69 ¢. 

ev] cum cett.; om &*. 

dofns] cum BV 69 5 vg; + xae duvvayews N (+ avrov) A 33 1739 2412 vet lat 
sah boh syr®’, 

EN AVATAVETE <ra>] cum A WV 2412; avaw— BN GC; avameravra 1739; 
+Kata pev avrovs BAacgnuerat, kata de vuas dotaferac VY 69¢ vet lat 
vgclem sah syr*! ™s (om cum J” BW A 33 1739 vgemiat et al boh syr?). 

ovouatt] cum BN A W 33 69 1739 verss.; pepe 5. 

o]om NA. 

o 2°] + de B 614 syr™!, 

© apaprwaos Kat eoeBns] cum minusc. pc. vet lat®t boh; trans. cett. (0 ac. K. ap. 
BV 33 69 1739 ¢; o ac. k. o ap. & A). 

m.stw | praem. ws K L P 69 & syrr. 

avtwy] post Yuxas cum NWAKLP; eautwy F; eavtwy ante Puxas pos. 69 
1739; om B. 

ayabororle}cacs ] cum A VY 33 1739 latt syrr; —roua BN 69 ¢. 

ovvy] cum B 8 A ¥ latt syr*! ™*; rouvs K L P 33 69 1739 ¢; + 7ous NW. 

em <e>woxorouvtes] cum N° AW KL P 69 1739 ¢ latt syrr boh; om BN* 
33 sah. 

cata Oeov] cum & A W P 69 614 1739 2412 (post mpoOuyws) latt sah boh syr*!; 
om B KL & syr?. 

om B. 

ouows] cum BN* AW ¢ vg sah boh; + de N* 33; + d€ of 1739; + Kar om 
69 vet lat (vid); + d€ kat ot 2412. 

mpeaBurepors | praem Tous N. 

ev] (ante addAnAors) cum minusc. duo. 

adAndros] cum B & A 33 1739 latt sah boh syr?; adAndous VW; + vroragco- 
evo 69 S syr™!; + vroraywuev 614 2412; + ayarnoare V. 

Geos] cum B; praem o cett 
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56 xatpw] cum B® 695; + exoxorns AV (+ vuwv) 33 latt boh; praem. ravrs 
(vid) sah. 

57 vpwr] nuov * 33. 

58 ort] cum N° V L 33 69 1739 ¢ verss.; om B N* A K P. 


twa]lom BW; Wuxas sah. 
KaTam <é€ >in] cum A (33) ¢ latt syrr; xaramvev BS V K L P sah boh. 

59 tw] cum BN; om A W 33 69 1739 ¢. 

510 yuas] cum BNAWL P 33 69 1739 vet lat sah boh syr®; mywas K ¢ vg syr?. 
Incov] cum A V K L P 33 69 1739 ¢ latt sah boh syr®! ™s; om B & syr? syr®!*, 
KaTapt <e>woe, etc. (fut.)] cum BNA WV 33 1739 latt sah boh; —war etc. 


(opt.) + vas (post karapr.) KL P 69 ¢. 
5 1 xpatos] cum BAW latt boh; praem 7 dota cat N (K) L P & sah syrr; +7 
doka kat 33 69 1739. 
awvas]cum B boh; + Twy awwywy cett. 
5 12 Beov] cum WV 33 1739; praem Tov cett. 
ornre| cum BBW A 33 1739 vg; [at]recre (?) V; eornxare 69 > vet lat sah. 
5 13 ouvexrextn] cum BA WV ¢ sah boh; + exxAnova & vg syr?. 


Table of Agreements and Disagreements of $” 


B x A C VY S sah 


With 90 83 109 74 =104 78 43 
Against 54 66 43 33 44 73 19 


This table does not take account of the singular readings of $”. If 
the singular readings of the uncials were likewise omitted from considera- 
tion, it would substantially increase the proportion of agreements with & 
and to a lesser extent also with B. 

The proportion of agreements with A and W is striking, and so is the 
extent of the divergence from the Byzantine text. It will be observed that 
there is a high proportion of agreements with the Sahidic, and it would 
seem reasonable to conclude that a near ancestor of J” was closely related 
to the Greek text which underlies the Sahidic — not unnaturally, if the 
scribe of the papyrus was in fact a Theban. There is nothing like the same 
proportion of agreement with any of the other versions. In general, we 
may say that a very good textual tradition lies behind the new papyrus. 
It belongs definitely to the ‘‘Hesychian” group. There are a few instances 
where, for this very reason, its agreement with the Byzantine text against 
important members of its own group must be accorded a good deal of 
weight (e. g., 121 muorevovras; 122 kaBapas; 25 ovxodoperobe; 2 25 
wavwueva; 5 2 EmioKoTrourTes). 

Somewhat surprising is the fact that there does not seem to be a single 
Byzantine reading which is supported by the papyrus against the united 
testimony of the non-Byzantine witnesses. The familiar ‘‘eclecticism”’ 
of the papyri does not exhibit itself to this extent in J”. 





THE BLINDNESS OF THE DISCIPLES IN MARK 


JOSEPH B. TYSON 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


I 


HE BLINDNESS of the disciples is usually regarded as a device 
of Mark and as part of his messianic secret motif. William Wrede, 
in 1901, said that the motif of the messianic secret in Mark was the 
evangelist’s explanation of the fact that Jesus was not accepted as 
Messiah during his lifetime but was proclaimed as Messiah after the 
death and resurrection. Wrede felt that the facts of history demanded 
the conclusion that Jesus did not proclaim himself as Messiah, but that 
the disciples did; Mark could not, of course, say this directly; so he 
explained the phenomenon of silence as an intentional secret. The 
explanation of the purpose of parables in ch. 4 is one clue to this, as 
Mark 9 9 is perhaps the keystone. The very purpose of Jesus’ parables 
is to hide the secret of his nature. The demons recognize the nature of 
Jesus, but Jesus commands them to be silent. The disciples partially 
understand who Jesus is, but they, too, are commanded to keep silence. 
The hostility and opposition of the Jewish authorities to Jesus is easily 
explained by the supposition that God had intentionally blinded them 
to the reality of Jesus. 
Mark seems to work out this theory on three levels: 


(1) The demons recognize Jesus, but they are commanded to be 


silent.' 

(2) The disciples partially recognize Jesus, but they are commanded 
to be silent.? 

(3) The Jewish authorities fail to recognize Jesus because they have 
been blinded. 


It is the second level that engages our attention at this point. The 
disciples are commanded to be silent, but their recognition of Jesus is 
only partial, due to their blindness and their hardness of heart.4 More- 
ever, their incomplete understanding is actually a misunderstanding of 
the nature of Jesus. When we look closely at the incidents related by 
Mark in which the disciples fail to understand, then it will appear that 
this element is not properly a part of the messianic secret motif. It is 
not as if the disciples had discerned the nature of Jesus but are prohibited 


« Cf, Mark 1 23-25, 34; 3 11-12; 5 6, 7; 9 20. 2 Mark 7 36; 8 30; 9 9. 
3 Cf. especially Mark 4 12. 4 Mark 6 52; 8 17. 
261 
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from broadcasting it, but it is that the disciples have a wrong conception 
about his nature. 

There are many instances of the disciples’ blindness — they do not 
understand the stilling of the sea (4 41), the feeding of the five thousand 
(6 52), Jesus’ attitude toward children (10 13 #.), the saying about the 
rich entering the kingdom (10 23); they are characteristically unable to 
understand parables (4 1-20, 33 f.). 

Above all, however, the misunderstanding of the disciples is con- 
nected with Jesus’ threefold prediction of suffering. It is profitable at 
this point to look briefly at the actual contents of these three predictions. 

The first prediction (Mark 8 31-33) is intimately connected with the 
confession of Peter in 8 27-30. This is the first indication we have that 
the disciples suspect Jesus to be the Messiah. Throughout the narrative, 
Peter is the spokesman, but he clearly seems to be speaking for the 
group. Although it is not crystal-clear that Jesus accepts the confession 
of Peter at this point, he moves quickly into an introduction of the 
necessity of his own suffering. To this Peter expresses not only surprise 
but some indignation. Jesus rebukes Peter in very harsh words, equating 
his point of view with that of Satan. 

The second prediction of suffering in 9 30-32 is substantially the 
same as that of 8 31~a3. The prediction is followed by the words, “But 
they [the disciples] did not understand the saying, and they were afraid 
to ask him.”’ The following pericope in Mark tells us that the disciples 
had been discussing their relative greatness, giving Jesus a chance to 
discourse on true greatness. 

In the third prediction in 10 32-31 we have much the same pattern, 
except that the prediction of suffering is much more detailed. Nothing 
is said in this paragraph about the misunderstanding of the disciples, 
but the following paragraph tells the story of the request of James and 
John for places of authority when Jesus comes into his kingdom.‘ 

In these three predictions of suffering, not only does Mark indicate 
that the disciples misunderstood the nature of Jesus, but he also sees 
this misunderstanding as of two specific kinds: (1) No understanding 
of the necessity of Jesus’ sufferings; and (2) no understanding of their 
own position in the community. The point is this: Mark is not here 
saying that the disciples understood that Jesus was Messiah and were 
commanded not to broadcast it; rather he is saying that they completely 
misunderstood the nature of Jesus’ Messiahship, not understanding it 
as a suffering Messiahship but as a royal Messiahship which would issue 
in benefits for themselves. 


5 Cf. Vicent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 436f. Although Taylor 
can find no reason to doubt the substantial historicity of the first two predictions, he 
does believe that, in its precision and close relationship to the passion narrative in Mark, 
the third is a ‘‘vaticinium ex eventu.” 
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II 


Now it will be our intention to examine both of these ‘‘misunderstood 
elements” to see exactly what Mark would seem to be driving at. If the 
case is simply that Mark is trying to explain the fact that Jesus was not 
understood to be the Messiah during his lifetime, that is one thing. 
But this does not seem to be the case. Rather Mark seems to be trying 
to indicate that the disciples really misunderstood the position of Jesus. 
Why would Mark say this? The most obvious answer is that Mark is 
aware of a significant difference between his own point of view and 
that of the disciples.° To Mark the disciples’ understanding of Jesus’ 
Messiahship is a misunderstanding. If Mark 9 9 indicates that it was 
only after the resurrection that the disciples began preaching the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, then the predictions of suffering indicate just what kind of 
Messiahship they understood and preached. 

There would be two important elements in their preaching: 

1. It would be a preaching which (to Mark) did not take full account 
of the necessity of suffering. Mark’s portrayal of the events makes it 
clear that the disciples did not really anticipate the suffering and death 
of Jesus. They fled the scene. Peter denied his relationship to Jesus. 
All indications in Mark point to the probability that they had not been 
warned about the death of Jesus.? They, in fact, did not expect the 
death of Jesus because they had not been warned of it. This probably 
means that the predictions of suffering in Mark are quite artificial and 
bear no resemblance to authentic history. But does it niean any more 
than that? Does it mean that even after the death/resurrection the 
disciples did not understand the profound meaning of the suffering? 

It has been a most difficult position to maintain that the disciples 
did not understand the necessity of Jesus’ sufferings, because it is 
difficult to see how the disciples could have preached the Messiahship 
of Jesus without making some sense out of his death. How could a 
crucified criminal be the savior of the world? This, it is said, would be a 
considerable stumbling block to Christian proclamation. The Christian 
preacher would meet this stumbling block from the very first and would 
find it necessary to explain the relation of death to Messiahship as a 
first step in gaining acceptance for this new message. But this is not 
quite the problem it might at first seem; for the disciples were, from the 


6 Cf. A. Kuby, ‘‘Zur Konzeption des Markus-Evangeliums,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 49 (1958), pp. 52-64. Kuby, in this article, maintains that the 
Gospel of Mark falls into two main divisions. The first, 1 16-8 21, deals with the failure 
of the disciples to understand who Jesus is. The second half, 8 22—14 72, deals with the 
misunderstanding of the disciples, i. e., their unwillingness to grasp the fact that the 
Messiah must suffer. 

7 Especially the notice in Mark that prior to the arrest the leading disciples were 
sleeping (14 32-42) and that upon the arrest of Jesus they fled the scene (14 650). 
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beginning, preaching, not simply a death, but a death/resurrection. 
The resurrection is the only answer that is necessary. If the speech of 
Peter in Acts 2 can be regarded as, in any way, authentic, it represents 
precisely this point of view. ‘‘This Jesus whom you crucified, God has 
raised up and has made both Lord and Christ.’ Here is no attempt to 
explain the necessity of the death of Jesus. It is simply treated as an 
historical fact which illustrates the cruelty and stupidity of the Jewish 
authorities. But there is no hint that the death is necessary for the 
Messiahship. The very opposite is the more nearly true. Jesus is the 
Christ in spite of, not because of, the death. The resurrection answers 
all questions. *® 

By calling attention to this deficiency on the part of the disciples, 
Mark is, to some extent, condemning them. He sees quite clearly the 
necessity of Jesus’ suffering and death, but the disciples did not. Mark 
seems to have been quite aware that he is introducing something into 
the Christian tradition that was not a part of the preaching of the 
disciples. Nor do we have to look far for the basis of Mark’s point of 
view. Whether or not Mark and Paul represent identical points of view, 
they both place great importance on the necessity of Jesus’ death. 

2. When we come to the second element in the disciples’ misunder- 
standing, it becomes quite clear that Mark thinks of himself as holding 
a different view of Messiahship from that of the disciples. Hence Mark 
calls attention to the fact that the disciples did not understand what 
was to be their own relationship to the community. This, in Mark, 
forms a part of the second and third predictions of suffering. The second 
prediction is followed by a report that the disciples had been conversing 
with one another about their relative importance in the kingdom of God 
(9 33-37). This seems to amplify the statement in 9 32 that the disciples 
did not understand. No, says Mark, the disciples did not understand 
about Jesus’ coming death, and this illustrates it. Likewise, although 
there is no direct statement in the third prediction of suffering, the 
saying is followed by the request of James and John for the chief seats 
when Jesus comes into his kingdom (10 35-45). The third prediction of 
suffering is exactly parallel to the second in idea, though not in specific 
content. Both are followed by a story in which the disciples discuss 
their own importance. 


§ The fact that Luke also gives us a story of Philip, in which the death of Jesus is 
explained by the help of II Isaiah, need not cause us to detour from this position. The 
question is simply — is it possible that the disciples could have preached the Messiahship 
of Jesus without explaining the death? The answer is that in the early chapters of Acts 
this possibility is opened up: that is to say, the disciples could have been preaching in 
just the way Mark seems to think they were preaching. In addition, Paul represents 
this thinking, at least in part, where he says that Jesus was ‘‘designated Son of God in 
power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead,’’ (Rom 1 4). 
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Whatever historical episode may lie behind the narrative, the im- 
portant thing is to discover the reason for its presence in Mark. That 
reason seems to be Mark’s feeling that the disciples understood Jesus 
in terms of a royal Messiahship, and that this is simply a misunder- 
standing. The question of rank can only come up among the disciples if 
the disciples accept Jesus as a royal Messiah. Mark is saying that this 
is the way the disciples conceived of Jesus.9 

Now, one can admit that this was the thinking of the disciples before 
the death of Jesus, but would this have been the case afterward? The 
first thing that can be said is that there is nothing to show that the early 
disciples did not have such an idea. It is true that Jesus did not exercise 
messianic functions during his lifetime, but he was now the Christ, and 
he would return soon to establish his kingdom.'® On the positive side 
must be noted the fact that there was in the Jerusalem church a kind of 
family dynasty set up which began with James, the brother of Jesus, 
and, according to Hegesippus as reported in Eusebius, passed to James’ 
cousin, Simeon bar Clopas,"* who was executed for being of the house 
of David.” Eusebius records a total of fifteen members of this family 
who held the position of ‘‘bishop”’ of Jerusalem. 

There is every indication that the Christianity of this church, which 
probably included most of the original disciples, took the form of a 
mildly modified Judaism, Paul’s controversies with the church reveal a 


great deal about Jerusalem Christianity, but two things in particular: 
(1) that there was something of a struggle for power which attempted 
to keep Paul within bounds on the basis that he was not an apostle of 
Jesus during Jesus’ lifetime; and (2) that the leaders of the church 


really wished to require circumcision and obedience to the kosher food 
laws for incoming Christians.‘4 The distinctive element in the thinking 
of this group is belief in the future Messiahship of Jesus. We must 
recognize that, if it were not for Mark and Paul, we would have to assume 
that the Messiahship in which the disciples believed was a royal Messiah- 
ship. That is to say, if there were no specific indications one way or 
the other, we would have no alternative but to assume that by Messiah 


9 Vincent Taylor, op. cit., pp. 438 f., defends the historicity of Mark 10 35-40, on 
the grounds that the community would not create a story which discredits these disciples. 
Be that as it may, the point being made here is that Mark is aware that, not only in the 
life of Jesus, but in the life of the early church, certain disciples felt themselves called to 
positions of great authority. This feeling, to Mark, must rest on their misunderstanding 
of the Messizhship of Jesus. 

© Luke certainly is aware of this when, in Acts 1 6-7, he has the risen Christ correct 
the disciples who expect him at that time to ‘‘restore the kingdom to Israel.” 

™ Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 3, 11, 1. 

12 Tbid., 3, 32, 3. 

3 Ibid., 4, 5, 3+4. 

4 Gal 1-2. 
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the disciples meant a new Davidic king. But the fact is that we do have 
evidence: (1) the family of Jesus is in control of the church at Jerusalem 
from the very earliest period. The attempt is made to establish a dynasty 
of the family of Jesus, a roval family waiting for the return of the king.’s 
(2) Other disciples seem to have high-ranking offices in the Jerusalem 
church. Those “reputed to be pillars’’ make it very difficult for a free 
lance like Paul to gain any kind of authority in the church. (3) The 
Jerusalem church seems to have no desire to initiate a mission to gentiles. 
What does Messiahship mean to gentiles? Jesus is to be the new king of 
judah, and this will have only an indirect bearing on the gentile world. 
Basically, the Messiahship of Jesus is meaningful only for the Jewish 
people. (4) Therefore, there seems also to be no question in the Jerusalem 
church about the abandonment of long-established Jewish practices. 
The future Messiahship of Jesus only makes it all the more necessary to 
carry on the best religious principles one knows in as pure a fashion as 
possible until his return. It cannot be imagined, of course, that the 
teaching of Jesus would not have been remembered and would have had 
no real influence over the practices of the church. But over against this 
are the facts which necessitate the view that Jerusalem Christianity 
entailed only a mildly modified Judaism. The major modification was 
the vivid expectation of the return of Jesus as a royal Messiah. 


IT] 


Now we are in a position to see where Mark stands in relation to the 
Jerusalem church, whose point of view seems to be represented in the 
gospel by the disciples. Mark is aware of two things: (1) He is aware 
that the death of Jesus is much more than an historical fact. He feels 
that it has redemptive significance. Jesus gives his life as ‘ta ransom for 
many.’’*® (2) Mark is also aware that Jesus’ Messiahship is not simply a 
nationalistic royal Messiahship. For this reason he makes relatively 
little of the “Son of David’’ theology.'? Accordingly he calls attention 
to the fact that Jesus’ family had no understanding of him and no little 
hostility toward him.'® For this reason he twice tells of incidents in 


's Cf. S. G. F. Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (London, 
1951). In ch. 10 of this book Brandon states his belief that it was actually the fall of 
Jerusalem and the end of the Jerusalem leadership in the church which called forth the 
writing of the Gospel of Mark. In this light, Mark feels it necessary to make clear his 
own differences with the Jerusalem Christianity. Brandon here says that Mark's 
rejection of the ‘“‘Son of David"’ motif is a definitive attempt to repudiate an interpreta- 
tion of the status of Jesus which would connect him with the nationalistic aspiration 
of the Jews. 

© Mark 10 45. 

'7 As a matter of fact, he directly repudiates the ‘‘Son of David’’ theology in 12 35-37. 

"8 Mark 3 21, 31-35; 6 2, 3. 
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which the disciples foolishly vie with one another for some kind of 
reflected or delegated authority. Mark is aware, then, of a view of 
Messiahship quite different from that of the original disciples and family 
of Jesus, and is aware that his own viewpoint is in some conflict with 
that of these original witnesses. He seems also to know that his readers 
recognize this conflict; therefore, he must give some explanation for it. 
His explanation is that the disciples did not understand, even though 
Jesus many times tried to explain it to them. 

If it is correct that Mark’s view of Messiahship is different from that 
of the early disciples, it is necessary to ask where this later view came 
from. There are several possibilities: 

(1) It is quite possible that Mark has been influenced by Paul. We 
do not wish to dredge up all the old arguments for and against Pauline 
influence on Mark. But what we seem to have arrived at is this. In 
the first place, Mark seems to appreciate the significance of the death 
of Jesus in a much more profound way than did the disciples. Although 
we do not have, by any means, a complete picture of the history of early 
Christianity, what we do know is that Paul had a very deep appreciation 
for the necessity of Jesus’ death. There may have been others, but 
there is certainly Paul. In the second place, we know that Mark does 
not think much of apostolic authority; that is, he does not think very 
highly of those who held the point of view of the Jerusalem church. 
Again, we do not have a complete picture of primitive church history, 
but we do know that if ever anyone came into conflict with the Jerusalem 
church it was Paul. Whether there is any historical connection between 
Paul and Mark or not, Mark lands on Paui’s side in questioning the 
authority of the pillars in Jerusalem. There is enough here that we can 
entertain the possibility, if not the probability, that it was under the 
influence of Paul that Mark (and the group which Mark represents) 
was led to see the death of Jesus as of redemptive significance and to 
question the authority of the apostles. 

(2) It is possible that Mark represents Galilean Christianity rather 
than Jerusalem Christianity. Here we are obviously drawing on Ernst 
Lohmeyer, who maintained that the basic Christology of the Galilean 
church was a ‘‘Son of Man”’ Christology and that of the Jerusalem church 
was a “Son of David”’ Christology. Lohmever quite convincingly argues 
that Mark stands within the Galilean tradition.'® 

(3) It is more than likely that it is Mark’s appreciation for the gentile 
mission which has brought about this difference in point of view. Ob- 
viously, appreciation for the gentile mission would involve appreciation 
for Paul, the apostle to the gentiles par excellence. But Mark is not 
limited to this. To him, Jesus is much more than a nationalistic Messiah 


19 Galilda und Jerusalem, pp. 26-35. 
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to the Jews. He has significance for all the world, and this significance 
cannot involve the strait-jacket limitations imposed by a hierarchy of 
relatives and friends of Jesus. Mark is apparently writing from and 
representing the point of view of the church which is soon to become the 
leading church of Christendom. As a matter of fact, it is not long after 
the time of Mark that Rome begins to rise to a leading position among 
the Christian churches. In a sense, Mark’s gospel represents a challenge 
to the power of the Jerusalem church, which, at least in the time of Paul 
and probably for a few years afterward, exercised almost unquestioned 
authority over the other churches. Mark is a challenge to this church 
and its leaders, a challenge not only of authority, but of theology. The 
fact that Mark feels it necessary to make this challenge indicates that 
even in his time the disciples enjoyed considerable prestige if not 
authority.?° 

In summary, Mark consciously differs with the original disciples 
along two lines: (1) He feels that they have a narrow view of the 
Messiahship of Jesus which involves an inflated understanding of their 
own position; (2) He feels that they do not have a profound enough 
understanding of the significance of the death of Jesus. In this light, it 
is possible to maintain that the Gospel of Mark ended exactly as we now 
have it. Even the resurrection is not understood by Jesus’ associates. 
They were in a position to see and to proclaim, but they told no one, 
for they were afraid. Although only three women are mentioned as 
seeing the empty tomb, surely the disciples are in Mark’s mind, as 16 7 
indicates. Moreover, it may be significant that Mark does not describe 
an appearance of the risen Jesus to the disciples. Here is the climax of 
the gospel, and, although Mark looks forward to some kind of experience 
on the part of the “‘disciples and Peter,’’ these are not the first to hear the 
news of Jesus’ resurrection. What a strange ending for our earliest gospel, 
and yet what an appropriate and significani one if one of Mark’s chief 
purposes was to calli attention to the ways in which the disciples fell short 
in their understanding and proclamation of the Christian gospel. 


2° This point of view need not involve the question of the date of Mark, although 
these matters should be considered in establishing such a date. On the other hand, 
although the Jerusalem church did, in all probability, cease to exist after A.D. 70, its 
prestige would not die immediately. Brandon, op. cit., seems to feel that Mark's gospel 
is an attempt to say what the Christian church will now do without the Jerusalem 
leadership. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The purpose of this note is to call attention to a most helpful tool for the study of 
Aramaic. It is a Dictionary of Aramaic Inscriptions (Cuosapp Apameiicxux Han- 
mucei) which is currently appearing in the Russian journal, Palestinskiit sborntk, 
issued by the Akademiia Nauk, Rosiiskoe Palestinskoe Obshchestvo (Moscow and 
Leningrad). The compiler of the dictionary is I. N. Vinnikov, who has previously given 
some attention to problems of Semitic lexicography in the same series (Palest. sb., 2 
[1956], pp. 87-96). Vinnikov’s dictionary includes all Aramaic words found in various 
published collections and articles involving Aramaic inscriptions in the strict sense of 
the term, as well as Aramaic papyri, ostraca, and clay tablets.! The grammatical forms 
of inflected words are identified. Furthermore, the dictionary also serves as a concord- 
cance, for the compiler gives references (in roman type) to all of the published sources 
where a given word appears. Likewise a certain amount of comparative evidence from 
the Targums and the Talmuds is included, along with relevant Syriac evidence. Ail in 
all, scholars will find this to be a most useful addition to the accumulated Hiifsmittel 
for comparative Semitics in genera!, and for the study of Aramaic inscriptions in 
particular. Words from & to NNN appear in Palest. sb., 3 (1958), pp. 171-216, and 
words from 3 to 8°3N7 appear in 4 (1959), pp. 196-240. It is to be hoped that at the 
completion of the series of articles the several parts may be collected and published in 


one volume. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


? Though Vinnikov has surveyed a wide range of materials, it is strange that he 
has not included the magical amulet which A. Dupont-Sommer edited under the title, 
La doctrine gnostique de la lettre ‘‘waw"’ d’aprés une lamelle araméenne inédite (Paris, 
1946), nor the bilingual (Greek and Aramaic) inscription found in Georgia a quarter 
of a century ago and edited by G. V. Tseret’eli, 1941 (its significance was discussed by 
the present writer in JNES, 15 [1956], pp. 18-26). 
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MISMAR “MUZZLE” IN JOB 7 12 


The presence in Ugaritic of the theme concerning the muzzling of Tannin has been 
confirmed by S. Loewenstamm’s' recent observation that an Accadian text combines 
the ideas of beating and muzzling in a way analogous to ‘nt:1I1]:37-38: 15tbm tnn isbm[n}h 
mb5t btn ‘qitn, “I muzzled Tannin, really muzzled him; I smote the twisting serpent.” 
The occurrence in Northwest Semitic of the root om, Arabic Sabama, Sabbama (‘‘to 
muzzle’) increases the a priori likelihood that such a root is also to be found in Hebrew. 
This hypothesis suggests the re-division and re-vocalization (with no consonantal 
emendations, however) of Ps 68 23b, where for MT ’a5tb mimm'siiét yim we propose 
reading ‘eSbam m*siilét yam, “I muzzled the deep sea’’ (lit., the depths of the sea). 
This reading and translation permit one to propose a new version and exegesis of 
Job 7 12 hdyam ‘ant 'im tannin kt taSim ‘Glay miSmar, ‘‘Am I Yam or Tannin that you 
should put a muzzle on me?”’ The current exegesis of this verse is based on such texts as 
Jer 5 22 and Ps 104 9 which state that God set bounds for the sea which should not be 
transgressed; to make sure that these limits are not exceeded, God is thought to keep a 
special watch on the sea.? The contextual relevancy of vs. 12, however, becomes much 
clearer if we understand mi§mdr, usually rendered ‘‘watch,”’ as ‘‘muzzle’’ and see here a 
mythological allusion to the muzzling of Tannin, described in Ugaritic, and of Yam, 
referred to in F's 68 23b, according to the present reconstruction. Job 7 11 contains an 
intrepid protestation by Job that he will not hold his peace: ‘‘For my part, I will not 
refrain my mouth; I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the bitter- 
ness of my soul.’”’ In this verse there are three manifest references to oral activity: not 
restraining the mouth, speaking, and complaining, while in vs. 12 Job asks God if he is 
trying to silence him like Yam and Tannin by putting a muzzie on his mouth. 

Several significant corollaries follow from this translation of miSmar. First, it proves 
the correctness of MT at Ps 39 2b 'eSm¢rd l¢pt mahsém, ‘I kept a muzzle on my mouth.” 
Proposals to emend 'eSm*ré to 'GStmé or 'G5ttd or 'ett¢nd lose virtually all their plausibility 
once the connection of the root Smr with the idea of ‘‘muzzle’’ has been noticed. Second, 
it becomes possible to suggest a more precise translation of Ps 1413 S#td yhwh Somré 
l¢pt niss*rd ‘al dal §*patay: ‘‘Place, O Lord, a muzzle on my mouth, a seal on the door of 
my lips.’””’ The hapax legomenon somré, most often understood as ‘‘watch,’’ seems to 
be identical in meaning with miSmdr, ‘‘muzzle.’"’ The LXX renders it by phylakén 
(‘‘watch,” “‘guard’’) but it should be pointed out that phylakén also reproduces mahsém 
(‘‘muzzle’’) in Ps 39 2b, so it is theoretically possible, though less likely, that the same 
meaning is intended here. To determine the sense of miss*ré, most frequently parsed as 
qal imperative,3 one must turn to Greek Ben Sira 22 27(33) (Hebrew not preserved): 
“Who will place a phylakénm on my mouth, and upon my lips a skillful sphragida?”’ If 
Ben Sira was citing Ps 141 3, as some commentators suggest, he took niss*ré (vocaliza- 


tion uncertain) to mean “‘seal.’’ From the root msr such a noun could easily be derived. 


*In JEJ, 9 (1959), pp. 260-61. 
* See S. R. Driver-G. B. Gray, The Book of Job (ICC), 1, p. 71. 
3 So, e. g., H. Bauer-P. Leander, Historische Grammatik, p. 368t. 
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It is perhaps in this sense that Isa 1 9 (k*‘fr n*s#rd) can most naturally be understood. 
Though commentators widely agree that the signification is ‘‘like a beleaguered city,” 
they have experienced difficulty in explaining in a convincing manner the semantic 


“a 


transition from “‘protect’’ to ‘‘beleaguer.”” The passage from ‘‘a sealed city’’ to “‘a 


beleaguered city’’ offers less semantic difficulty, especially in the face of such texts as 
Josh 6 1 ‘‘Now Jericho was shut up from within and from without because of the people 


of Israel; none went in; none went out.” 


MITCHELL DAHOOD 


PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Journal of Biblical Literature is happy to accede to the request of the Editorial 


Board of Vetus Testamentum to carry the following announcement: 


“The next Congress of the International Organization for the Study 
of the Old Testament will be held on August 26-31, 1962, at Bonn, 
Germany. Professor Martin Noth, President, Lennéstrasse 24, Bonn, 
West Germany.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William Foxwell Albright, 
ed. by G. Ernest Wright. New York: Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 409. $7.50. 


The essays of this volume, presented to Professor Albright on his seventieth birth- 
day, were written by nine of his outstanding pupils and five of this country’s most 
eminent specialists in the study of the ancient Near East. The essays range almost as 
wide as the interests of the great scholar to whom they are dedicated, covering develop- 
ments and trends of the past few decades in OT literature, history, language, archeology, 
paleography, chronology; South Arabian studies; Sumerian literature and religion; 
Egyptian language, literature, and religion; Hittite and Anatolian studies. 

John Bright in the opening essay on ‘‘Modern Study of Old Testament Literature”’ 
well says, “It is fitting that a volume in honor of William Foxwell Albright should 
begin with a chapter on Biblical literature and criticism. For, while it is possible that 
future generations will remember Professor Albright less as a Biblical critic sensu stricto 
than for his countless contributions to linguistic science, archeology, and the whole 
field of ancient Oriental history, it is probable that few men of our times have affected 
the course of Old Testament studies more profoundly than he. More than this, he has 
awakened an interest in, and imparted an understanding of, the Bible to many students 
who have sat at his feet, as the present writer would like gratefully to testify.”’ Bright 


proceeds to survey the major developments in the main areas of OT study of the past 


thirty-five years. He concludes that things are in a state of flux with old critical con- 
census gone, but he remains optimistic that in spite of clashes of opinion we are on the 
way to a more balanced and realistic evaluation and understanding of OT literature. 

In like manner, George Mendenhall points up the rapid changes of ‘Biblical History 
in Transition.’’ What Rowley called “‘fluidity”’ may be less politely and more accurately 
called ‘‘chaos.’”” The impasse Mendenhall attributes to three factors: ‘‘(1) the break- 
down of source analysis as the primary method of reconstructing Israelite history and 
religion; (2) the introduction of new methods and new data; (3) the changes in the 
Zeitgeist, both in the academic and the world scene.’’ In these developments Albright 
played a prominent part, and Mendenhall rightly sees the attendant controversy as 
“the most sincere witness to the importance of Albright’s work.” 

In chapter three, ‘‘The Hebrew Language in its Northwest Semitic Background,”’ 
Wm. J. Moran sketches the highlights of developments in this area since 1926, the date 
of Sethe’s Achtungstext- and Theo Bauer's Ostkanaander. The major items are the 
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recovery of more Amorite materials from excavations at Mari, Alalakh, Chagar Bazar, 
and the epoch-making discoveries at Ras Shamra. Moran suggests that we should 
avoid both the terms ‘Canaanite’ and “Aramaic” as misleading and see in this language 
of the 2nd millennium B.c. ‘‘an ancient and venerable uncle of both Canaanite and 
Aramaic.’ This uncle, Father Moran stresses, is ‘‘a colorful personality with an in- 
dividuality bordering on eccentricity.’ The term ‘‘Khanean,’”’ which Moran mentions 
as one of several terms with historical credentials, is not likely to catch on quickly. 
For the present, Caquot’s designation as early West Semitic is least controversial. On 
the relationship of Ugaritic and Hebrew, Moran does not commit himself although he 
lists a number of interesting and important contributions of Ugaritic to our under- 
standing of Hebrew grammar. (Orlinsky [p. 125] does not share Moran’s uncertainty 
on this point, but calls Ugaritic ‘‘proto Hebrew.’’) On the issue of the existence of the 
present-future yaqattal(u) in early West Semitic, Moran is also noncommittal, but he 
presents new material that must be taken into account by anyone attempting a solution. 
He cites nine names from Mari containing verbal forms of the yagattal pattern which 
must be construed either as piel or present-future forms. Moran ‘‘leans to the present- 
future."’ This new data, combined with the possible evidence of a present-future in the 
dialect of the Qumran sect (cf. R. Meyer, BZAW, 77 (1958) pp. 118-28) may tend to 
strengthen Goetze’s argument re the Ugaritic tenses (JAOS, 58 (1938), pp. 266-309). 

G. E. Wright, by all odds the leading archeologist among Albright’s pupils, presents 
in the fourth chapter, ‘‘The Archeology of Palestine,’’ a survey of the cultural history 
of ancient Palestine between 8000 and 600 B.c. ‘‘Working outward from the chronolog- 
ical basis which for the most part was fixed by Albright in the 1920s and the 1930s,”’ 
Wright demonstrates that it is now possible to survey the cultural history of ancient 
Palestine ‘‘with greater detail than is possible for any other ancient country.” 

Harry Orlinsky, ‘‘The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,” presents his 
material in four sections, the second section having been published previously in JBL, 
78 (1959), pp. 26-33. In the first section there is vigorous warning against reliance on 
the apparatus of the Kittel-Kahle Biblia Hebraica. Orlinsky’s caveat should be taken 
seriously by every student and scholar. In section 11! attention is given to P. Wernberg- 
Moller’s ‘‘Studies in the Defective Spellings in the Isaiah Scroll of St. Mark’s Monastery” 
(JSS, 3 [1958], pp. 234-64). Orlinsky’s conclusion is that all the scriptio defectiva in 
such instances as cited by Wernberg-Mgller ‘‘might help to prove is that some of the 
Jewish ‘cavemen’ of Qumran spoke a dialect of Hebrew that at times coincided with 
Arabic or Aramaic or Babylonian-Assyrian or Samaritan or Syriac or Ethiopic, etc.” 
This he holds is a priori absurd since ‘‘this line of assumption leads to what is obviously 
a nonexistent dialect of Hebrew.’”’ What Orlinsky terms reductio ad absurdum is the 
thesis of an article by D. S. Loewinger, ‘‘Remnants of a Hebrew Dialect in I Q Is?’ 
(ADDN NOD) ANNI YY? N23 FVRDA ayn a7 Iw) in Essays on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (mnun m902 opm) in memory of E. L. Sukenik, 1961, pp. 141-61. 
Loewinger argues that some of the ‘‘long”’ forms in the first scroll are not merely textual 
variants, but ‘‘traces of a Hebrew dialect whose grammar does not conform with the 


rules of the Massoretes.”’ 
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In the longest chapter of the volume, pp. 133-202, Frank M. Cross, Jr., surveys 
“The Development of the Jewish Scripts” in a masterly summary of the evolution of 
said scripts from the Persian through the Herodian periods. The chapter is a model of 
thorough and precise presentation, making available to the interested nonspecialist a 
wealth of paleographic data. 

In the seventh chapter, D. N. Freedman and E. F. Campbell treat ‘‘The Chronology 


of Israel and the Ancient Near East.’’ Again the survey is a tribute to Albright who, 
as Freedman says, “‘nas contributed more to the clarification of the problem of Near 


In dating 


’ 


Eastern and Biblical chronology than any other scholar in this century.’ 
the patriarchal age, Freedman emphasizes the important clue in the relation of El 
and Baal in the Ugaritic mythological texts. The God of the fathers was regularly 
identified with El who in the Ugaritic texts has already receded before the rising young 
weather god. Thus the background of the patriarchal narratives is considerably earlier 
than that reflected in the Ugaritic poems. The patriarchal period is dated, 2100-1550 
B.c., the Exodus 1280-1230, Joshua to David 1200-1000, Solomon's accession 961 B.c. 
The traditional order of Ezra Nehemiah is reversed, Nehemiah 445, Ezra 428 B.c., 


by taking the 7th year of Artaxerxes (I) as an error for the 37th. Campbell in his 


section of the article gives classified bibliographies for Near Eastern chronology and 
a chronological chart correlating Egypt, Palestine, Syria-Asia Minor, Assyria, and 
Babylonia from 3800-400 B.c. 

G. W. Van Beek in chapter eight gives an account of ‘‘South Arabian History and 
Archeology” covering the explorations and discoveries of the past 35 years. In this 
area, too, Albright had made important contributions. 

Of the contributors of the remaining chapters, only T. O. Lambdin was Albright’s 
pupil. His survey, ‘Egypt: Its Language and Literature,”’ witnesses to the breadth of 
his master’s interests. Albright’s studies of the Egyptian syllabic orthography are an 
outstanding contribution in this area. 

The remaining chapters are contributed by scholars long recognized as preéminent 
in their fields. To invoke their names is sufficient assurance of the significance of their 
offerings. S. N. Kramer gives a survey of Sumerian Literature, T. Jacobsen an essay 
on ‘‘Formative Tendencies in Sumerian Religion,” J. Wilson on ‘‘Egyptian Culture and 
Religion,” and A. Goetze a survey of ‘‘Hittite and Anatolian Studies."’ 

A revised edition of Albright’s essay, ‘‘The Role of the Canaanites in the History 
of Civilization,’’ which originally appeared in the Waldo H. Leland Volume in 1942, 
is added as Appendix I. Appendix II gives a bibliography of Albright’s writings (1911- 
1958), comprising a list of more than eight hundred items. A subject index to these 
writings to complete H. M. Orlinsky’s valuable index (1941) is a desideratum. Finally 
the volume is provided with author and subject indexes which always add to the use- 
fulness of a book. This volume will be much used and quoted and it seems likely that 
the cumbersome abbreviation suggested on the jacket, T.B.A.T.A.N.E., will be reduced 
to the more natural BANE. (The inauspicious sense of the word thus formed cannot 
hurt the reputation of the excellent contents. The sober British Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study comes out with the abbreviation SOTS.) 


This volume is a fitting tribute to an extraordinary genius whose fame and honor 
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derive not only from his amazing versatility and productivity, but from the many 
students he has trained and inspired to achieve eminence as scholars throughout 
the world. 

MARVIN H. Pore 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Les Institutions de l’Ancien Testament, 11, by R. de Vaux. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 


1960. Pp. 541. NF 19.50. 


The first volume of this outstanding work was reviewed in the March, 1960, issue 
of JBL, to which the reader is referred for background and general description. 

This second and concluding volume, much larger than the first, is divided into two 
parts: Military Institutions (about 80 pp.), and Religious Institutions (most of the 
book). The brevity of the first part and the length of the second part are something 
of an index to the nature of the OT itself. The author points out that to a considerable 
degree we know more about the military institutions of the Egyptians, Assyro- 
Babylonians, Hittites, and even the Canaanites than of the Israelites. After David, 
most military operations were defensive, and in a gradually losing cause. The glory of 
Israel was not in war. 

The first part discusses armies, fortified cities, weapons, and military history, but 
most important is the section on “holy war,” or war sanctioned by religion. Practically 
all ancient peoples had this idea, Israel being no exception. But there was no trace of 
the idea of the Muslim jihad, or war to propagate the faith; ‘‘Israel did not fight for its 
faith, it fought for its existence” (p. 73), in the early days of its existence. Under the 
monarchy, war became secularized, an affair of the state, carried on for political pur- 
poses. Hence the prophets refused to bless it and even opposed it at times. The presence 
of the holy-war idea in Deuteronomy is mere archaizing; contrast Jeremiah, who in the 
name of Yahweh favored the Chaldeans over his own people, thus reversing completely 
“the ancient ideology of holy war’’ (p. 83). The Maccabees managed to recreate tem- 
porarily something of the ancient fervor (much mixed with politics). The War Scroll 
of Qumran revives the idea theoretically and projects it into the apocalyptic realm. 

Here are a few of the more important topics in the second part of the book: the 
temples, sacerdotal functions, the Levites, altars, theory and practice of sacrifices, 


sacred seasons, festivals, the sabbath. The point of view is somewhat conservative. 


Our author espouses “‘historical” as opposed to ‘‘mythological” interpretation. Yahweh 


is the God of the covenant and the covenant is a historical event. The substitution of 
Heilsgeschichte (‘histoire du salut’) for myth is an original contribution of Israel. 
Again, the aniconic feature of the Israelite religion goes back to Moses; thus the “golden 
calves’’ of Jeroboam were not images of Yahweh, but only supports of the invisible deity. 

The people in the wilderness had a simple portable shrine, but the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle in the P document is modeled after the Jerusalem temple. The 
ark of the covenant likewise comes from the desert, but it had a longer history, having 


probably been destroyed with the temple in 587. It too may have been conceived of as a 
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support or pedestal for the invisible deity before it became a receptacle for the law. 


Both ideas could have been held at the same time. 

In the author's detailed treatment of Solomon’s temple, the reviewer was delighted 
to find that de Vaux has decided in favor of the hypothesis that the sacred rock lay 
under the holy of holies within the building, not under the altar of burnt offering in 
front of the building. The reviewer has argued for this position in his forthcoming article 
in the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. Again, our author rejects mythical or cosmo- 
logical symbolism in favor of historical: the temple symbolized Yahweh’s choice of the 
city of Jerusalem and the Davidic dynasty and his protection thereof. 

De Vaux says the origin of the synagogue is so late that it is not an OT problem. 
There were no cultic prophets in the Jerusalem temple. The title “high priest’’ (hakkohen 
haggadol) is not only postexilic but late postexilic. It is rare in the OT, frequent in the 
Mishnah. The anticult oracles of the prophets are not against the cult in itself but 
against the superficiality and materialism of the cult as practiced at that time. The 
sacrificial ritual was more closely related to Canaan than to Mesopotamia or Arabia. 
Never was human sacrifice demanded or allowed in the true Israelite religion; it was 
occasionally practised, but such practice was apostasy. The origin of the sabbath 
cannot be traced, but this institution became truly Israelite and truly religious through 
the Covenant. The etymology of the word Pesah (passover) is uncertain, but the 
festival is very ancient in origin, going back to the nomadic period even before the 
Exodus. It was originally a spring sacrifice to insure the fecundity of the flock. Massoth 
(unleavened bread) was an agricultural festival probably borrowed from the Canaanites 
after the entrance into their land. The two were combined into a truly Israelite festival. 
The festivals of Weeks and Tabernacles were also borrowed from the Canaanites, but 
were made truly Israelite and retrojected into the Exodus and Sinai periods to become 
a part of Heilsgeschichte. In spite of the voluminous writings of certain authors and 
schools, there is no trace of any New Year festival in the OT anywhere. Nor is there 
any trace of ‘‘the festival of the enthronement of Yahweh.”’ Thus the book closes with a 
sort of challenge to the myth-and-ritual school. 

Regardless of standpoint, this work is good reading from start to finish, and is 
packed with solid content and sensible comment. It contrasts sharply with the many 
works in which some relatively unimportant idea is thinly spread over hundreds of 
pages. Both volumes should be translated into English. 

W. F. STINESPRING 


Duke Divinity SCHOOL 


Zur Frage nach dem historischen Jesus, by Ernst Fuchs. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1960. 
Pp. 458. DM 25.50. 


In this, the second volume of his collected writings, Ernst Fuchs has brought to- 
gether essays and addresses written over a considerable span of years (1932 to 1960) 
and in a variety of forms: guest lectures, articles contributed to festschriften and 
journals (the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, in particular), critical comments on 
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the work of NT colleagues, sermons, and even a personal letter. Although all the essays 
are more or less directly related to the over-all subject indicated in the title of the 
collection, the reader is able to discern what are the main interests and procedures of 
Fuchs’ work as a whole, and perhaps even to trace certain significant changes which 
have occurred in his thought over the years. The grand themes that recur with varia- 
tions throughout the essays are (1) the ethical issue raised by the radical command to 
love, (2) the theological question of the relationship between the preaching of Jesus 
and the preaching about Jesus, (3) the hermeneutical question concerning the criteria 
and methods of interpretation, and (4) the practical-theological question of the rela- 
tionship between exegesis and preaching. 

In the essays, Fuchs appears as an independent spirit, who, though deeply indebted 
to Bultmann, differs from him significantly, as he does from his other NT colleagues. 
He is sharply critical of Kiimmel on the subject of eschatology (in ‘‘Verheissung und 
Erfiillung’’), of Cullmann on the subject of time in the NT (in ‘‘Christus das Ende der 
Geschichte’’), and somewhat less so of G. Bornkamm's work on the historical Jesus 
(in ‘‘Glaube und Geschichte im Blick auf die Frage nach dem historischen Jesus’’). 
He thinks that Kiimmel’s reconstruction of the eschatology of the Synoptics reproduces 
the early church's historicized version of Jesus’ message rather than the original form 
and intent of Jesus’ announcement of the kingdom as “‘at hand.”” Only in the preaching 
are the kingdom and the possibility of the fulfillment of its promise available. The 
schematization of history, whether on Kiimmel’s or Cullmann's terms, treats objectively 
what should be regarded existentially: God's saving love in Jesus Christ. ‘Faith is 
not the means by which a redemptive past becomes effective for me, ... but a way of 
salvation by which the promised future becomes actual for me’’ (p. 90, n. 15). Born- 
kamm, Fuchs thinks, errs in treating the resurrection as an epilogue to the story of 
Jesus, since his handling of it as ‘“nonhistorical’’ suggests that he is still operating 
unconsciously on positivistic grounds (p. 153). 

In the essays down to 1958, the historical Jesus question is dominant, even in such 
an ostensibly ethical study as ‘‘Du sollst deinen Nachsten lieben.’’ Unexpected re- 
sources are tapped to illuminate the question of Jesus’ consciousness of mission: the 
Sermon on the Mount, in “Jesu Selbstzeugnis nach Mt. 5” and ‘‘Jesus Christus in 
Person;” the parables, in ‘‘Bemerkungen zur Gleichnisauslegung"’ and especially the 
Parable of the Lost Son, in ‘‘Die Frage nach dem historischen Jesus.’’ It is the last 
named essay, together with his critique of Bornkamm’s Jesus of Nazareth (in ‘‘Glaube 
und Geschichte’), which in the opinion of this reviewer make the strongest contribution 


from a constructive exegetical standpoint to the current discussion about the historical 


Jesus. Here Fuchs shows (1) that the whole of the NT insists on the continuity 


between Jesus and the Christ of faith; (2) that the gospel picture of Jesus preserves 
for us knowledge of his conduct and how that conduct is both bearer of and in keeping 
with his message; (3) that, although Jesus did not apply to himself christological titles, 
the implications of his claims and his exercise of authority are clearly christological. 
Throughout the essays, Fuchs gives evidence of his major points of divergence from 
Bultmann: first, his view that Jesus is God’s Word, not merely in what he said, but in 


his person, in his actions, and in his conduct (Verhalten); second, Fuchs lays stress on 
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the communal nature of faith, whereby the speech-event that is Jesus Christ 
(Sprachereignis) is not a private word of God addressed to individual man, but one that 
involves him in and comes to him through the community of faith. The first point is 
made with particular force in ‘‘Das Zeitverstandnis Jesu” and the latter in ‘‘Die Sprache 
im Neuen Testament”’ and ‘‘Was ist ein Sprachereignis?”’ 

In spite of the continual concern with the central question of the historical Jesus, 
one senses that on the one hand Fuchs has in recent years become more skeptical than 
he was in 1956 as to the possibility of determining whether any of the evidence from the 
gospels gives us a reliable portrait of Jesus (see especially the doubts expressed in ‘‘Die 
Theologie des neuen Testaments und der historischen Jesus,’’ pp. 399, 400), and on the 
other hand his concern for hermeneutics and the task of preaching has led him to stress 
the timeless, immediate benefits of faith, rather than to linger over the dubious results 
of historical reconstruction. It is fitting, therefore, that the collection closes with a 


pair of sermons: one on the Infancy Narratives, and the other on Easter. In both, the 


search for existential meaning eclipses historical analysis. 

In these essays we have, then, the work of a vigorous and creative mind. The 
selections hold in nice balance the urge to theorize in broad terms concerning the in- 
terpretation of the NT with a willingness to undertake careful and disciplined exegesis. 
The difficuities of unraveling Fuchs’ prose are heightened by his fondness for word play 
(Nacheinander-Beieinander-Gegeneinander, in ‘‘Die der Theologie durch die historisch- 
kritische Methode auferlegte Besinnung’’) and by his assigning special meanings to 
familiar words (e. g., die Sprache). But a careful study of this book is essential for 
anyone who is concerned to understand what has been styled the post-Bultmannian 
school of biblical interpretation in Germany today and to bring into focus some of the 
basic methodological and hermeneutical differences between German and Anglo- 
American NT scholarship today. 

Howarp C. KEE 
THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


DREW UNIVERSITY 


The Dead Sea Community: Its Origin and Teachings, by Kurt Schubert (tr. by John'W. 
Doberstein). New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 178. $3.75. 


The Monks of Qumran as Depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Edmund F. Sutcliffe. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xiv+272 (illustr.). $5.50. 


Schubert presents a highly compressed survey of Qumran discoveries in which the 
primary attention is given to the nature of the Qumran society and the varied aspects 
of its belief. It is a good popular introduction to the scrolls, and one worthy of being 
read by serious students of the subject. Schubert's study of the roots of the doctrine 
of two messiahs rightly includes Zechariah, though his interpretation of the placing of 
both crowns upon the head of Joshua (Zech 6 11) is based upon a mistaken acceptance 
of the extant Hebrew text. That this doctrine influenced the Chronicler, who “‘is in 
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unusual degree both pro-Zadokite and pro-Davidic,” is well stated. In fact, I Chron 29 22 
(not mentioned by Schubert) with its anointing of both Solomon and Zadok reinforces 
this point. An occasional untenable statement mars the general excellence of the work. 
“Thus one would be having a Sabbath while the others would be having a weekday.”’ 
This seems to refer to the weekly Sabbath, on which there were no differences of opinion. 
Festivals (like the Day of Atonement) were also Sabbaths, however, and on these there 
were differences of opinion. 

Schubert claims that the phrase “poor in spirit’? means those who are willing to 
accept poverty (whether actually poor or not) and that the scrolls prove that this 
reading in Matthew’s text of the Beatitudes is superior to Luke’s ‘‘poor.’’ All that the 
scrolls show, however, is that both expressions were current in sectarian Judaism. 
The 'evyonim and the ‘anwe ruah are doubtless the same class of persons, who have 
voluntarily joined the congregation of the poor; but this does not prove that the latter 
phrase means “‘the voluntarily poor.’’ Rather, the origin of the phrase from Isa 66 2 
(among other considerations) indicates that it more probably means “the humble of 
spirit.” i. e., those whose spirits have been humbled through the voluntary acceptance 
of affliction. On this point see the pesher to Ps 37. Similarly 'evyone hesedh does not 
mean those made poor by grace (as he asserts), but rather the poor upon whom the 
divine favor rests. This suggests that, though Matthew’s phrase ‘‘poor in spirit’’ rests 
upon a Semitic original, it is not accurately translated by the evangelist (or his source). 
Matthew’s text provides us with a doublet between 5 3 and 5 5, it being unlikely that 
both “humble” and “‘humble of spirit” should occur in the same discourse with identical 
meaning! The doublet may be removed by striking out the latter as an adaptation of 
Ps 37 11 without counterpart in Luke 6, or less drastically by adhering to Luke’s reading 
of the former. 

Schubert is entirely too Christian in arguing that the messianic interpretation of 
II Sam 7 14 involves belief in ‘‘the pre-existent Son of God.”’ Pss 2 and 89 of the OT 
should make abundantly clear a type of divine royal sonship which is less than deity. 

Sutcliffe’s is a superb book on the faith and discipline of the Qumran society. It 
begins with an orderly survey of the discoveries, both of the scrolls and of the ancient 
community center — on the whole quite accurate, though the author speaks of Caves 12 
and 17, without making clear that these numbers are not in series with the manuscript 
caves. His description of the region of Qumran is enriched by quotations from E. W. 
Gurney Masterman found in the PEFQS (1902-1904). Masterman’s report that at 
Khirbet Abu Tabaq in the Bugei‘a (semifertile basin) above Qumran there is a cemetery 
similar to that at Khirbet Qumran has led Sutcliffe to suggest that the Essenes may 
have had a branch house up there. This suggestion should be investigated archeolog- 
ically, as Sutcliffe proposes. 

The author follows one of the more reasonable views of the historical setting out of 
which the sect arose, identifying the Wicked Priest with Jonathan, but considering the 
identity of the Kitti’irm with the Romans as most likely. It seems to me, however, at 
whatever point one places the open rift between the Hasidim and the Hasmonaean 
line, it is a mistake to assume that all allusions to the Wicked Priest refer to but one 


individual, especially since hak-kohen ha-rasha‘ is a transparent substitution for hak- 
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kohen ha-r'osh. The death from ‘“‘evil diseases’’ described in 1QpHab ix, 1 f. most likely 
refers to Aristobulus I — not to any supposed torture inflicted on Jonathan. References 
to other Hasmonaean priests are doubtless also to be found. 

Sutcliffe divides the disciplinary materials of the sect between marrying and non- 
marrying Essenes. To the former he assigns the ‘Two Columns’”’ (1QSa) and the legal 
materials of the Damascus Covenant (DC). To the latter he would assign the Manual of 
Discipline, though he recognizes that an allusion to procreation belongs to the blessings 
of the sons of light in the doctrinal passage of 1QS iv —a section doubtless held in 
common by both parties. This neat reconciliation of the discrepancies between DC 
and 1QS is reasonable, but he needlessly identifies ‘‘Damascus’”’ in the former with 
Qumran, for the regulations with which it is associated apply to places other than 
Qumran — since in his view the sectaries of Qumran were celibate. Sutcliffe’s most 
fruitful innovation in the interpretation of the Manual of Discipline is his suggestion 
that viii, l-ix, 26 contains the first draft of the Qumran constitution, that the twelve 
laymen and three priests of this section were the founding members, rather than a 
special group within the Qumran society. His discussion of Qumran doctrines is good, 
except for his denial that these folk believed in the resurrection —a doctrine well 
implied by their care in the burial of the dead, and clearly referred to in |QpHab x, 4 f. 
His translations of the principal scrolls and of other ancient descriptions of the Essenes 
are on the whole good. 

WI1Lu1AM H. BROWNLEE 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Die Frau in den paulinischen Briefen, by Else Kahler. Ziirich/Frankfurt am Main: 
Gotthelf-Verlag, 1960. Pp. 311. 


The assumption that man is superior and therefore entitled to obedience from woman 
is widespread in Western thought. Euripides’ Medea complains: ‘‘We women are of all 
things wretchedest,’’ and laments how completely they are at the mercy of men. While 
recognition is sometimes given to women’s superior strength (e. g., Schiller’s statement 
that twenty men could not endure what one woman can), for the most part an un- 
challenged presupposition of modern society remains: man is ruler; woman the ruled. 

Usually within the Christian tradition this situation has been supported by appeal 
to the Apostle Paul. In this monograph Dr. Kahler carefully examines the places where 
Paul discusses the relationship between woman and man, paying particular attention 
to the concept of submission (bmoradogouar). Three chapters deal with the material 
in I Cor, Eph, and the Pastoral Epistles respectively, while a fourth examines the 
concept of submission in Rom 13 and I Cor 15. As a European, Dr. Kahler is keenly 
aware of the emphasis on ‘‘male superiority.’’ What is discomfiting is her presentation 
of ways in which this bias has affected the exegesis of NT texts — it embarrasses espe- 
cially those who still believe that a Vorversténdnis does not necessarily determine one’s 
exegesis! 

In her study of I Cor 7, 11, and 14, Miss Kahler concludes that the concept of 


submission occurs in none of these chapters. The word occurs only in chap. 14, and 
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there it does not refer to submission to man. The exegesis is thorough (even in the most 
difficult section of I Cor 11), comprehensive, and convincing. 

Eph 5 21 f. likewise is carefully studied, after a brief introduction to the Haustafeln. 
Eph 5 21 is seen as governing the total context and especially as pointing towards a 
mutual submission to each other — including submission within the family circle. 
The analogy Paul draws between Christ and the church is considered not as an Abbild 
of the marriage relationship but as a Leitbild. She appreciates especially the meaning 
which Bauer gives to trordocouat in this passage: ‘‘voluntary yielding in love” 
(p. 100). The strange distortions which this passage has suffered at the hands of NT 
scholars are noted and rejected (p. 103). 

Central to her study is a point to which she returns again: submission is not to be 
identified with obedience (pp. 109, 165, 201). Submission is clearly demanded of woman, 
just as it is demanded of the Christian in his relationship to the state (pp. 172 ff.), but 
obedience is another matter. 

In the Pastoral Epistles, Dr. Kahler accepts the position of Conzelmann, denying 
any genuine fragments and treating the Epistles as written sometime in the second 
century. The question vexes her: Why has the church considered the directives of the 
Pastoral Epistles so important in its practical life (p. 145)? They should be seen as 
hovering on the periphery of the canon (p. 160) and as an attempt to save the gospel 
by means of law (p. 161). While she senses correctly the problem of the Pastoral Epistles, 
she is not correct in asserting that the concept of dovos is altogether missing in the 
Pauline literature (p. 148). The adverb is found in I Thess 2 10. 

In her discussion of Rom 13 Dr. Kahler is among the few who stress the importance 
of observing the context in which this passage is placed. She vigorously calls into 
question an ‘‘angelic interpretation’”’ of é£ovgiat, applying that term instead to ruling 
authorities. More important is her exegesis of Urordocouat here. Just as woman 


is not asked to obey her husband, so the Christian is not asked to obey unconditionally 


the governing powers. A Christological basis for her understanding of brordocopuat 


is provided by a study of the use of the term in I Cor 15. 

One weakness of this book is the lack of background material, particularly the 
almost total neglect of the OT. At a number of points such a treatment would have 
strengthened the case; at others it would have helped in understanding more fully the 
radical way in which Paul was breaking with his rabbinic past. When Dr. Kahler is 
somewhat baffled by Peter’s reference to Sarah and the way in which I Pet 3 6 relates 
obedience and lordship (p. 110), she could have derived some help from Pedersen’s 
discussion of man as the ba‘al of his family, ‘‘not an isolated despot, but the centre from 
which strength and will emanate” (/srael 1-2, pp. 62 ff.). Her work suffers at a number 
of points from lack of acquaintance with literature in English on the subject (e. g., 
Daube'’s fine work on the use of the participle as imperative) as well as basic treatments 
available even in German (such as Piper’s work Das Geheimnts der Geschlechter, where 
woman is given a more exalted position). 

Dr. Kahler seems to the reviewer to have presented the purpose of the Haustafeln 
too superficially. It is not particularly helpful to adopt Wendland’s expression that it is 
the purpose of the Haustafeln to ‘‘bring the world into the church” (p. 94). The dis- 
sertation by David Schroeder, ‘‘Die Haustafelr, des Neuen Testaments; ihre Herkunft 
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und ihr theologischer Sinn” (Hamburg, 1959), has shown that they are not a scheme 
borrowed from hellenistic philosophies or merely a product of the delay of the Parousia. 
Rather, they are essentially consistent fruits of the gospel, didactic means of a com- 
munity seeking to live under the lordship of Christ. 

Nonetheless, one cannot deny the validity of Dr. Kahler’s concern with ethical 
issues. While she tends to speak too much of temporally conditioned statements and 
eternally valid truths and has given us little help when it comes to “‘deriving that which 
is fitting (‘‘Passende, d.h. aber das Allgemeingiiltige, Ueberzeitliche’’) from the NT, 
one can be grateful for the concern to let the NT speak to the concrete ethical issues. 
It does not help, however, to be told ‘‘that the writer of the epistle was not thinking 
of us when he wrote these lines’ (p. 160). That is true of every NT writer. While 
admitting this, are we not, (as the early Christians did with the OT), entitled to believe 
that they speak to us? Obviously she herself believes that they are authoritative for us 
in some degree. 

For Anglo-Saxons who have been exposed to women suffrage movements such a 
book provides an exegetical and theological framework within which to view the equality 
of woman. If one adds to this evidence the prominence which women have in Pauline 
writings and in Acts, her case is strengthened. 

WILLIAM KLASSEN 
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The Structure of the Fourth Gospel, by G. H. C. MacGregor and A. Q. Morton. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1961. Pp. 135. 15 s. 


This research applies the science of statistics to the problem of the structure of the 
Fourth Gospel. Professor MacGregor, well known for his own work on John, disclaims 
responsibility for the research. His réle is that of referee, making comments on his 
colleague’s work, pleased to find that statistical considerations appear to confirm what 
he long before arrived at by literary means. At the same time, he writes with his fin- 
gers crossed. 

Morton’s approach to the Gospel is unique. Discarding vocabulary, ideas, and 
style, he confines his study to sentence- and paragraph-lengths. Every author, he 
holds, has his average sentence-length. Of course, he writes some short sentences, some 


long, others of variable length; but a statistician is able to determine the average. 


This requires access to generous quantities of an author’s work. Questions will be 


raised whether the sources Morton finds in John are long enough for his purpose. 

Morton observes that in the Synoptic gospels long paragraphs represent conflation. 
Then he extends this as a principle to John, assuming that long paragraphs there also 
indicate conflation. So he collects the long paragraphs. This procedure appears doubtful 
unless one knew that John was produced by a process similar to that behind 
the Synoptics. 

Analysis of John on this basis yields six sections or panels, and these are shown by 
their sentence-length to belong to one author. They are therefore assigned to a single 
source, J2. Except for the redactor’s comments, labeled R, the remainder is Ji, the 
gospel in its original form. A model is constructed to show how a redactor with these 
materials would have put the gospel together in its present form. 

The argument is based on Morton's belief that all early Christian books were 
codices rather than rolls. He quotes C. H. Roberts that of the 111 biblical manuscripts 
from Egypt written before the fifth century, 99 are codices; 6 are Jewish; the only one 
known to be Christian is the Psalms; ‘‘and no early text of the New Testament known 
is written on the recto of a roll."” Morton then projects this conclusion backward and 
argues that from the beginning every Christian document was a codex. He measures 
the lengths of all NT books and finds that they turn out to be multiples of II and III 
John, each of which measures 18.5 standard lines (unpunctuated and undivided) in 
Souter. Assuming that this is a page, he finds that the various NT books are multiples 
of this unit in ratios of 8, 10, 40, 60, and 80, and takes this as proof that all NT books 
were written as codices. 

Undeterred by Jewish rolls such as those of Qumran, Morton argues that Christians 
used the codex from the beginning. John was a codex of 60 units, each the length of 
II and III John. Roberts thought that Mark’s choice of a codex (for some unexplained 
reason) was slavishly followed by all other Christian writers, but Morton believes that 
the popularity of the gospels caused Christians to choose the codex because it was easily 
duplicated. He takes no note of the current view that all of Paul’s letters were written 
earlier than Mark, so that the form in which the gospeis were published could not have 
affected Paul's choice of codex or scroll. No explanation of the Jewish preference of 


scrolls is attempted; nor of Rev 51, ‘‘a scroll written within and on the back, sealed 


with seven seals.” 
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The treatment of the codex is one of the most interesting features of this book. 
Morton’s interest in it derives from the fact that his theory of dislocations and transposi- 
tions is more easily established if the original was a codex. It is hard to conceive of 
such transpositions of material on a scroll, where writing runs across junctions of 
separate sheets. Discovery of a few early Christian scrolls like those of Qumran would 
go hard with this theory. That the lengths of the various NT books appear to be multi- 
ples of II and I?I John, fits the concept of a codex. Yet it is hard to believe that all NT 
writers from the beginning were not only consistent in their use of the codex, but also in 
choosing codices with pages of such regularity of size. 

While the authors feel that their reconstruction eliminates roughness at certain 
points, they arrive at no new interpretations of the gospel. Both sources, they hold, 
show the same theological tendencies. If not by one author, they were by two of the 
“Johannine school.’’ The book contains numerous statistical tables, and concludes by 
printing the RSV Fourth Gospel, indicating both sources, and the redactor’s comments. 

S. VERNON McCASLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Evangelium und neues Gesetz in der Gltesten Christenheit bis auf Marcion, by P. 
G. Verweijs. Utrecht: N. V. Drukkerij en Uitgeversmij, Kemink en Zoon, 1960. Pp. 
382. HFI 20. 


Verweijs’ work constitutes vol. 5 in Studia Theologica Rheno-Traiectina. As its 


title suggests, this book is devoted to an analysis of the relationship between OT and 
NT as that problem was understood in the days of the apostolic fathers. On the basis 
of a very detailed and careful study of his sources Verweijs comes to the conclusion that 
Harnack was wrong in trying to give Marcion credit for having reformed the church of 
the second century. He is persuaded that Marcion’s twofold influence was rather 
indirect in that he compelled Christian theologians to rethink the whole problem of the 
nature of redemption and, secondly, to restudy Paul’s understanding of law and gospel 
as these relate to each other in terms of God’s revelation. 

This discussion of Marcion, however, is less significant than Verweijs’ delineation of 
the reasons for the church’s early loss of some of the cardinal emphases in the gospel 
as good news. Here he is much more thorough than either Hasler or Klevinghaus, for 
example. He does not oversimplify the problem, recognizing the fact that the shift to 
teaching the gospel as though it were a new law had its source, to a great extent, in the 
fact that the apostolic fathers overlooked and so obscured that eschatological dimension 
which distinguishes the NT hope from the end-time expectations of Judaism. 

In point of fact, the apostolic fathers ought to be known as postapostolic, Verweijs 
holds. They lost sight of some of the essential features of the concept of fulfillment as 
meaning neither perfecting that which is incomplete, nor spiritualizing what is viewed 
as literal and external, nor even replacing what is ancient with something different. 
Jesus was no mere Meses redivivus. He came as a Heilstat, creating the possibility of 
obedience and acceptable service. His work stands in continuity with Israel's history 
and is no disruption of God's plan of salvation. 

The apostolic fathers held that God's redemptive acts were directed toward the 
gentiles from the outset. Israel received the law, to be sure, but only for purposes of 
curbing the kind of lust and idolatry manifested by the creation of the golden calf. 
Jesus was the Savior of the heathen. He brought the law to which the prophets of the 
OT pointed in terms of fulfillment. The church, therefore, in distinction from Israel, 
received the gift of God’s real law. Here is the source of both the Judaizing tendencies 
and the anti-Semitism found in the literature of the second century. 

Paul’s view of the relationship between gospel and law differed radically from such a 
conception, Verweijs points out. The apostle insisted that the promise given to Abraham 
took precedence over the law, not only in time but also in redemptive significance. 
The giving of the Torah represented only an epoch in God's saving activity, offering 
servitude rather than liberation. Its revelation served as part of a divine pedagogy. 
There could be no gentile church, therefore, without Israel; for the church was in fact 
the full realization of Israel's history and destiny. God’s revelation is of one piece. 

Without question this volume is a major contribution to an understanding of the 
theological developments from the days of Jesus to the time of Marcion. At the present 


juncture in the history of the church it can make a second contribution: it can alert us 
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to the full significance of the age of the Reformation as the moment of return to the 


Pauline view of redemption and revelation. 


MarTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


ConcorRDIA SEMINARY 


Reallexikon ftir Antike und Christentum: Sachworterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt, herausgegeben von Theodor Klauser. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann Verlag. Lief. 30-36: Einbalsamierung (Forts.) -Epiktet. Cols. 801 — 1272, 
1-640. 1959-61. DM 12.50 each. 


This great undertaking, last noticed here 78 [1959], pp. 281, proceeds in its admir- 
able fashion. In the present installments the largest space is taken by Engel, the editor 


being responsible for representations in art and J. Michl for the rest of the enormous 


body of evidence’; the result is an invaluable repertory and analysis (as is again Elfenbein 


[J. Koliwitz]). Two things stand out: first, the preponderance of Jewish over pagan 
elements in Christian development, apart from iconography; second, the richness of 
that development. Angels were ex hypothest powerful helpers of mankind and, as far 
as they were concerned, the play of the imagination was not materially inhibited by 
theological considerations. 

No less relevant to biblical studies are Einfalt (H. Bacht}; Ekklesia (O. Linton)?; 
Ekphrasis (G. Downey, to be noted for Rev 4 and 21); Ekstase (Fr. Pfister); Elementum 
(A. Lumpe); Empfangnis (E. Lesky-J. H. Waszink); Enkrateia (H. Chadwick); Ent- 
riickung (G. Strecker); Epiklesis (J. Laager). Epiktet (M. Spannent: to be completed 
in the next part) presents for the NT a classic instance of convergence, not only in 
ethical principles (e. g., 3, 22, 54 ‘‘to love the very men who are flogging him’’), but 
also in the emphasis on the duty of giving thanks, as in Col 3 17 (1, 16, 15 ff. is a supreme 
expression of personal devotion to God). Note 634 ff. on the use of Epictetus by Clement 
of Alexandria. 

For the intellectual background of Philo and of the Fathers alike I may mention 
Eisagoge (K. Th. Schafer); Enkyklios Paideia and Enzyklopddie (H. Fuchs); and for 
the history of thought in general Entwicklung (H. Dérrie), which spans the centuries 
with masterly ease. 

One suggestion in closing. Jahrbuch f. Ant. u. Chr. is printing addenda to the 
Reallexikon. Might not they be collected every few years in Supplements and thereby 
made available to a larger public? 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


‘On Uriel, Preisendanz, PW, IX A, pp. 1011 ff., has just appeared. On Michael, 
add G. F. Hill, JHS, 36 [1916], pp. 134 ff. 
? Add now Kr. Stendahl, RGG? 3, pp. 1297 ff. 
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Seventh-Day Adventist Bible Dictionary, by Siegfried H. Horn. Washington: Review and 
Herald, 1960. Pp. xxxii+1199 (illustr.). ‘ 


This beautifully illustrated and well written dictionary is largely the work of 
Siegfried Horn, professor of archeology and history of antiquity at Andrews University. 
Dr. Horn provided more than seventy per cent of the contents and procured the hun- 
dreds of excellent photographs and illustrations. Of the ten associate writers, only 
Richard Litke is known to the reviewer as a recent Ph.D. in Assyriology from Yale. 


The articles are not signed or otherwise identified as to authorship. The maps at the 


end of the volume are taken from the Rand McNally Bible Atlas by Emil G. Kraeling. 


The excellent archeological coverage is the outstanding merit of the work, and this 
again is to be credited to the exceptional competence of Professor Horn. The article 
on chronology is especially thorough. Although holding to the accuracy of the creation 
account in Genesis and to the substantial accuracy of the chronological data in the early 
chapters of Genesis (1656 years from Adam to the flood), no effort is made to set the 
exact date of creation. The exodus is put in the middle of the 15th cent. B.c., with 
Thutmose I as the Pharaoh of the oppression and Amenhotep II as the Pharaoh of the 
exodus, nearly two centuries earlier than the dating by Albright and his school! 

A sectarian work may be expected to betray bias in the treatment of topics of 
special concern to the household of the faith. The articles on sabbath, Lord’s day, 
millennium, second coming of Christ, and prophecy stress Adventist viewpoints. The 
general position in regard to all major issues of biblical criticism may be characterized 
as ultraconservative. The article on creation, e. g., devotes four columns to creation 
versus evolution, and the treatment of the flood is much exercised with the explanation 
of fossils as antediluvian remains. Archeology, however, is not misused, and students 
are warned not to appeal to the flood levels at Ur and other Mesopotamian sites to prove 
the historicity of a universal flood. The Mesopotamian flood story is explained by the 
suggestion that the Sumerians were early descendants of Noah and retained a vivid 
memory of the deluge. 

The unity of the Book of Isaiah and the historicity of Daniel and Jonah are main- 
tained. As for the historicity of Jonah, it is considered unlikely ‘‘that Jonah would have 
related a story that places him in so unfavorable a light unless, later, he came to realize 
his error and to sense that a report of his experience would help his fellow Israelites.’ 
The discovery of the rdle of Belshazzar in Babylonian history is hailed as vindicating the 
historical accuracy of Daniel. The article on Darius the Mede warns that the lack of 
conclusive evidence as to the identity of this ruler must not lead one to question the 
Bible statements, for future finds may ciarify the problem as archeology has already 
done for Belshazzar. (On Darius “the Mede”’ cf. JBL, 79 [1960] pp. 70 f.) The interpre- 
tation of Daniel is a strange mixture of appeal to history and prophetic clairvoyance and 
predication, bringing in Roman opposition to Christ, papal apostasy and policy, the 
European nations that succeeded Rome, even Turkey and France. The interpretation of 
the Revelation is more sober. There is no treatment or recognition of apocalyptic as 
such. In the article on prophet it is explained that Daniel was not included among the 


prophets, although he was the recipient of some of the greatest visions of all time, 
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because he was a statesman and was not considered a prophet in the same sense as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, and others whose lives were devoted exclusively to 
the prophetic office. There is a separate article on the Little Horn which serves as 
a petard to hoist the foe. Some Protestant interpreters, we are told, have applied the 


prophecy of the Little Horn.... ‘‘to papal Rome and its counterfeit form of Chris- 


tianity, to its haughty assumption of divine prerogatives, and to its intolerance of all 
dissent and dissenters and its consistent program of persecuting those who do not 
consent to its authority.’’ Whatever grievances one may have against the Church of 
Rome, such invective is out of place in a Bible Dictionary and is especially unfortunate 
at a time when there is growing rapprochement among biblical scholars, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish — at least in nonfundamentalist circles. It is to be hoped that 
the Holy Spirit may move the editors to eliminate this unseemly tirade in future revi- 
sions of this work. The many excellent, thorough, and judicious articles make this 
dictionary an extremely useful tool. The valiant effort to wed fundamentalism with 


sound scholarship makes interesting reading. 


MARVIN H. Pore 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Paul and His Recent Interpreters, by E. Earle Ellis. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1961. 
Pp. 63. $1.75 (paper). 


This brief volume is composed of three compact, carefully written, but valuably 
informative chapters on Pauline studies: 1) Pauline Studies in Recent Research; 
2) the Structure of Pauline Eschatology (II Cor 5 1-i0); 3) the Authorship of the 
Pastorals. Excellent bibliography and copious footnotes accompany each of these 
essays. Careful indexes of both authors and biblical references aid the reader in his 
appreciation of this book (177 scholars are in the index!). The essays are stimulating 
and informative, for the most part well balanced in their conclusions and evaluations of 
scholars’ viewpoints. 

Some of the author's appreciations as here outlined will give us a quick under- 
standing of the spirit of the volume. 1) Regarding John Knox’s framework for the 
Acts’ reconstruction: ‘“‘Knox’s fertile mind has found here more admirers than fol- 
lowers” (p. 17). 2) ‘Literary criticism in the present century has focused upon (a) a 
continuing effort toward a general historical reconstruction, (b) the publication of the 
Pauline corpus, (c) the prevenance and date of the Prison Epistles, and (d) author- 
ship and other questions concerning individual epistles’ (p. 20). 3) ‘‘Whether Paul’s 
eschatology is rooted in Jewish or Greek concepts is a matter of continuing debate’’ 
(p. 32). 4) II Cor 5 1-10 portrays that ‘‘Paul’s hope here, as throughout his epistles, is 
not in the abiding individual but in the abiding Christ; not in the immortal soul of 
Platonic idealism, but in the ‘God who can bring the dead to life and can call to Himself 
the things that do not exist as though they did’ (Rom. 1V:17, Williams)” (p. 48). 
5) After a scintillating review of the possibilities of Pauline authorship of the Pastorals, 
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he writes: ‘‘Are the divergencies so great that they cannot be explained as the product 
of the mind of Paul? Perhaps the balance of authority still answers yes. There is, 
however, a growing negative opinion which is persuaded otherwise” (p. 56). But ‘‘it is 
not likely that the question of authorship of the Pastorals will find a unanimous answer 
in the near future. Among those favouring their genuineness are scholars representing 
a considerable variation of theological viewpoint .... For a minority report this roster 
is not unimpressive and, if a conjecture is to be made, it may be that the future trend 
will lie in their direction” (p. 57). 

This is a fruitful volume, excellent to put into the hands of college and seminary 
students, and suggestive for all NT scholars interested in the vital areas of Pauline 


study. The author teaches at Bethel Seminary. Rather than take sides in these essays 


he usually describes the view of the various schools of Pauline thought, thus allowing 


the reader to sharpen his own judgments. 
THOMAS S. KEPLER 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Design of the Scriptures: a First Reader in Biblical Theology, by Robert C. Dentan. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xvii+276. $5.00. 


The design of this book is more obvious than the design of the Scriptures. Each 
chapter lists for reading some half dozen passages of the Bible illustrative of a single 
theme and comments on them. In each case both O and NT are cited though some 
themes are more conspicuous in one than in the other. 

The symmetry of the three parts, each with twenty-six chapters and almost identical 
in length, suggests that the units have something to do with their prior publication in a 
periodical, a fixed stint every week or two weeks. This limitation has led to uniform 
careful compression and selection. The chapters are each a readable unit, using the 
biblical material with simplicity, or when that is impossible referring the reader to a 
commentary. 

For the popular and sensible exposition of major topics these chapters are to be 
commended. They may, with the scripture readings for each, well be used as daily or 
weekly meditations. The author shows, as his friends would expect of him, competence 
and skilful selection in weaving together the best relevant passages, and freedom from 
controversial bias. Like the Bible itself, his emphasis is on religion, not on history or 
literature. 

If any criticism is to be expected it might well come from his claim to represent 
modern biblical theology. He rightly differs from the current definition which equates 
theology with God in action. That is indeed the character of part one, but the other 
two parts deal respectively with doctrines and forms of life resulting from it. There is 
something artificial in the universal practice of tying up the two Testaments, whether 


it be in a continuous treatise on biblical theology, or in seventy-eight separate chapters. 
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But the writer indicates the difference of the several authors in date and viewpoint, 
though he aims to emphasize ‘‘a fundamental unity with respect to the questions with 
which they deal, the solutions which they offer, and the historical and literary images 
which are the basic vocabulary with which they speak”’ (p. xi.). The underlying diver- 
sity, which shines through nevertheless, and the detachable nature of the dozens of 
topics seem to this reviewer happily to belie both of the singular words ‘‘design” and 
“theology” in the title and subtitle. 
Henry J. CADBURY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Il Semitico di Nord-Ovest, by Giovanni Garbini. Naples: Istituto Univ. Or. di Napoli, 
1960. Pp. 206. L 2.600. 


This useful monograph is dedicated to the author’s teacher, Sabatino Moscati. 
Dr. Garbini is the author of several excellent articles dealing with problems of Northwest 
Semitic grammar, his major work heretofore being a study of Old Aramaic (1956), 
which is frequently cited in the present work. 

The brief introduction begins with mention of two important works that appeared in 
1939, Zellig Harris’ Development of the Canaanite Dialects and Franz Rosenthal’s Die 
aramdistische Forschungen, and then proceeds to discuss the vexed problem of the 
linguistic position of Ugaritic and moves on to consider the materials now available for 
the study of the Northwest Semitic languages. The body of the work is divided into 
three parts: I Phonology, II Morphology, III The Evolution of Northwest Semitic. 
There is a short appendix dealing with ¢ and d in Ugaritic, the passage of @ to d in 
Hebrew, and the Aramaic passive qéfil. 

It is possible here to note only a few details. In dealing with the verbal themes, 
Garbini relegates to mere mention in a footnote that the theme conventionally termed 
‘intensive’ seems originally to have had factitive value. No mention is made of the 
study by A. Goetze, (‘‘The so-called Intensive of the Semitic Languages,”’ JAOS, 62 
[1942], pp. 1-8) who originated this view and, in the reviewer’s opinion, convincingly 
proved it. It is high time that Semitists familiarize themselves with this view and either 
refute it or offer a better explanation. In any case, the term “‘intensive”’ is a misnomer. 
(Cf. The reviewer’s remarks in review of Nakarai’s Grammar, JBL, 72 [1953], p. 140, 
and Horowitz’s book, JBL, 80 [1961], pp. 196 f.) 

The opening sentence of the treatment of the tenses (pp. 135-43) aptly describes 
the state of the problem as ‘‘tuttoro lontano da una soluzione definitiva.”” The author’s 
thorough survey of the more than fourscore years literature on the subject is especially 
helpful to anyone who is interested in understanding the problem or grappling with it. 
To the growing evidence for the existence of a present-future yagattalu in Northwest 
Semitic may now be added the forms cited by W. J. Moran, ‘‘The Hebrew Language in 
its Northwest Semitic Background,’’ The Bible and the Ancient Near East, ed. by G. 
Ernest Wright, p. 65 f. 

A great deal of the value of this study lies in the thorough documentation from the 
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widely scattered literature of recent decades. Especially is this so for one who like the 
reviewer has somewhat better control of the subject matter than of the Italian language. 
The index of authors is especially handy. It is inevitable that some relevant items will 
be missed in such a far-flung bibliography. The most serious oversight is the omission 
of Moshe Greenberg's important monograph on The Hab/piru in the discussion of the 
phonology of b and 9, p. 20. 

This is the most extensive study of Northwest Semitic in recent years. While 
many issues are still unsolved, new materials continue to supply tantalizing clues which 
call for continued efforts to solve the problems. All students of Northwest Semitic will 
be grateful to the author for this study. 

Marvin H. Pope 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Oscar Cullmann: Une théologie de l'histoire du salut, by Jean Frisque. Tournai, Belgium: 


Casterman, 1960. Pp. 279. NF 13.50. 


We have recently had admirable studies of R. Bultmann’s theology from the French 
Jesuit scholars, R. Marlé and L. Malevez. We rejoice in the Roman Catholic interest in 
contemporary Protestant theology. It is certainly not surprising that the first full-scale 
treatment of Oscar Cullmann’s work should come frora the Roman Catholic side, for 
not only is his position congenial in some respects to Roman Catholic thinking, but also 


hardly anyone has endeavored more earnestly than Cullmann to foster good relation- 


ships and better mutual understanding between the Roman and Protestant communions. 


Jean Frisque gets us off to a good start by recalling, presumably with a chuckle, 
that when he asked Cullmann whether or not he thought of himself as receiving an 
“undeserved” sympathy from Catholics, Cullmann expressed his astonishment at 
certain Catholic attempts to adopt him. 

All but sixty pages of M. Frisque’s work is a descriptive summary of Cullmann’s 
writings in chronological order, in which Cullmann is allowed to speak for himself. This 
is a wise procedure in view of the architectonic and compact structure of Cullmann’s 
unified picture of NT theology. Frisque’s exposition is faithfully done. He shows us 
how Cullmann, younger than Barth and Bultmann, reacted like them against the 
nineteenth-century Liberal School, but then diverged from Barth's ‘‘theological exegesis”’ 

‘and Bultmaan’s “existential exegesis” in himself proposing “objective exegesis.” Cull- 

mann’s objective exegetical methodology is bound together with his understanding that 
“all Christian theology is in its inmost essence biblical history.’’ Frisque’s presentation 
demonstrates how neatly and systematically and cleverly (in his appeal to Scripture 
passages), Cullmann has brought everything together, the reign of Christ and the 
church, the foundation and building of the church, the réle of the Christian in the history 
of salvation, under the one head of ‘“‘the time-line of biblical history with Christ as 
center,’’ which is invariably the positive and objective basis of faith. 

In his short critique of Cullmann, Frisque admits that his exegetical method can 


be of service to Catholic theology by insisting on the objective historicity of the salvation 
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event. Nevertheless Cullmann’s hermeneutic is too narrow or ‘‘reductionist,”’ for biblical 
revelation cannot be confined to a historical time-line, but contains the dimension of 
transcendence. The individual believing reader of Scripture cannot by himself en- 
counter all the religious transcendence of the Christ event, even with the special aid of 
the Holy Spirit. The ‘‘unanimous church” is the only adequate interpreter of Scripture 


and the only antidote to a subjectivistic hermeneutic. “L’Ecriture interprétée par 


l’Eglise, voila le point d’appui adéquat d’une lecture authentique de |'Ecriture (p. 228). 


Frisque has made a valuable contribution, from the Catholic standpoint, to the 
continuing discussion about biblical hermeneutics. His study reminds us also that 
Cullmann’s work merits and will continue to merit the most serious scholarly scrutiny. 
The comprehensive bibliography of Cullmann’s books and articles, and the extensive 
list of reviews by other scholars should prove most helpful. 

For modern views of the biblical concept of time different from Cullmann’s, readers 
might with advantage consult John Marsh, The Fulness of Time, and Thorlief Boman, 
Hebrew and Greek Thought Compared. 


HuGH ANDERSON 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of Today, by Paul Althaus. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1960. Pp. 89. $1.75. 


Published in Germany in 1958 as Das sogenannte Kerygma und der historische Jesus; 
Zur Kritik der heutigen Kerygma-Theologie, Dr. Althaus’ work appeared in Britain in 
1959 under the title, The So-Called Kerygma and the Historical Jesus. One wonders 
what has occasioned the change of title on this side of the Atlantic. Uniformity of title 
in a case like this would make reference easier in future works of Anglo-Saxon scholarship. 

Althaus’ study is an important contribution to the ongoing debate on demythologiz- 
ing and the significance of the historical Jesus for Christian faith and theology. Althaus 
has revived the main thesis of Martin Kahler’s epochal book, Der sogenannte htstorische 
Jesus und der geschichtliche, biblische Christus (1892), as a counterpoint to Bultmann. 
Kahler castigated the ‘‘papaj pretensions” of the historians of Jesus in the nineteenth 
century, and vigorously defended the primacy of the kerygma and the character of the 
gospels as through-and-through Easter confessions of faith in Christ. Nevertheless he 
did not forbid the question about the historical Jesus, but concluded that the gospels 
do present the sympathetic reader with the ‘‘repeatedly recognizable picture of a Man.” 

R. Bultmann and F. Gogarten have affirmed, like Kahler, that we can neither 
theologically nor dogmatically go behind the kerygma, but unlike him, have vetoed 
the retrospective question about the historical ground of the kerygma. In this way, 
Althaus contends, they have undervalued the theological interest of the historical 
Jesus. His chief arguments are these: 1) Bultmann’s and Gogarten’s extensive dabbling 
in metaphysical thinking obscures the simple question of whether the kerygma refers 


back to concrete historical events (p. 42); 2) Bultmann is mistaken in thinking that 





repristination of Luther’s sola fide 
demands a shift from Historie to 
Geschichte, for the root of faith is 
a kerygma which refers back to 
history that actually happened (p. 
54); 3) The relative failure of his- 


torical critics to decide upon salient 


questions regarding Jesus should not 


lead to undue skepticism. Althaus is 
in sympathy with G. Bornkamm’s 
positive attitude, ‘‘the historical 
material which the sources give us 
for the person and career of Jesus 
is not so negligible and must 
be taken carefully into account”’ 
(p. 76); 4) Bultmann’s existential 
Christology, for which statements 
about Jesus Christ are always at the 
same time statements about myself, 
is a far cry from the NT’s Christol- 
ogy. There Jesus is related not only 
to men, but in himself to the Father. 
Also in the Resurrection, something 
happened not only to men, but to 
Jesus Christ himself. ‘‘There hap- 
pened in fact the exaltation of Christ”’ 
(p. 85). 

Meanwhile Bultmann_ himself 
holds his ground and criticizes his 
critics for their objectivizing con- 
cern with the how and what of Jesus, 
when indeed all we can speak about 
is merely the das, the bare factual- 
ity, of the Cross as event. So the 
discussion proceeds. 


Althaus’ 


vides a very useful aid towards un- 


valuable essay pro- 
derstanding what is going on. It is 
likely to 
readers who have little sympathy 


appeal particularly to 


for the radicality of Bultmann’s 


“flight from history.” 
HuGu ANDERSON 


DuKE UNIVERSITY 


Matthew Black 


THE SCROLLS AND 
CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS 


Studies in the Jewish background of the 
New Testament. The author believes the 
new evidence connected with the scrolls 
may revolutionize our thinking about 
Christian origins. ‘“‘A sound and timely 
approach.”’ — KRISTER STENDAHL, The 
Living Church. $3.95 


T. W. Manson 


ETHICS AND 
THE GOSPEL 


The development of Christian ethics from 
its origins in Judaism and the Law of 
Moses to the time of the earliest Christian 
community. “‘Everywhere lit by the pene- 
trating wisdom and scholarship of Prof. 
Manson.” — London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. $2.75 


C. H. Dodd 


THE PARABLES 
OF THE KINGDOM 


Revised edition 


The distinguished Biblical! scholar discusses 
the nature and purpose of the Gospel 
Parabies and their setting in the thought 
of the Early Church, tracing the place of 
the Parables in Christian teaching. $3.50 


Be ‘ Bie Cia AS 


CH S SON 


TB, 
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Religion in the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer, ed. by Charles C. Forman. New 
York: Harper, 1961. Pp. xii+276. $6.00. 


At the time of his death in March, 1958, Robert H. Pfeiffer ranked as one of 
America’s leading OT scholars [cf. the memorial resolution, JBL, 78 (1959), pp. xi f.]. 
His comprehensive Introduction had given him an international reputation. The 
breadth of his learning is readily seen in the 24-page bibliography of his writings 
appended to the book. The arduous task of finishing this posthumous work was under- 
taken by Charles Forman, who supplemented Pfeiffer’s incompleted manuscript with 
his lecture notes. 

Although this volume represents an older point of view, it is significant in present- 


ing Professor Pfeiffer’s mature statement on the history and development of Israel’s 


religion. He sees his method as radically different from the theologian and philosopher. 
Rather, as an historian ‘“‘he searches for actual historical reality, not for normative 
faith and doctrine valid for all times” (p. 9). He begins with a study of pre-Mosaic 
religion, for which he finds the chief source of information in parallels gleaned from 
modern Bedouin life. The ancestors of Israel, like the early Arabs, worshipped spirits 
of nature. 

Little can be said regarding the content of the Mosaic religion. ‘‘The idea of 
God's revelation of ethical codes cannot be traced back before 621”’ (p. 55). Moses’ 
significance lay in creating the “unique cohesion’? between Yahweh and Israel. The 
religion of Israel was more or less on the same level as that of the Moabites, but there 


were already certain ‘‘germs of progress” present. The invasion of Canaan brought 
an amalgam between the nomadic and the Canaanitic religions. Only gradually did 
Israel absorb and alter the adopted cultural institutions. The prophetic movement 
had its roots in religious ecstasy, but in its later stages went on to teach that “the 


noblest religion . . . was inseparable from right living and good will to all men’”’ (p. 125). 


BREVARD S. CHILDS 
YacLeE Divinity SCHOOL 


Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen, Erster Band, by Ernst Kasemann. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 316. DM 16.80. 


This is a volume of collected essays, all but one of which have previously been 
published in journals and Festschriften, to which have been added a foreword and a 
series of meditations on various NT passages. The author is a leading member of the 
‘“‘Bultmann School,” and the volume offers us a representative sampling of the par- 
ticular interests of this group. The Foreword outlines briefly the problems confronting 
NT theology today as Kasemann sees them, summarizing the detailed discussion of his 
well-known essay ‘‘Neutestamentliche Fragen von Heute,’ an essay not included in this 
volume. Then we have discussions of individual themes with wholly characteristic 
insights and emphases. The interest in liturgical forms in the tradition is represented 
by essays on Col 1 15-20 (pp. 34-51), Phil 2 5-11 (pp. 51-95), I Tim 6 i1-16 (pp. 101-108), 
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and Rom 3 24 f. (pp. 96-100). The restless quest for ever deeper theological insights 
and the desire to face the challenge which they present to us are to be found in a hitherto 
unpublished essay on the various theological understandings of an ecclesiastical office 
in the NT (pp. 109-34), and in essays on II Peter as apologetic for early Christian 
eschatology (pp. 135-57) and on the NT canon and the unity of the church (pp. 214-23). 
Redaktionstheologie finds its place in a consideration of the theological motives at work 
in the construction of the pericope Acts 19 1-7 (pp. 158-68), and Gnosticism rears its 
head in a discussion of the authorship of the Johannine gospel and epistles (pp. 168-87), 
where it is argued that the author is a presbyter of the third generation, a Christian 
Gnostic who intends himself to be only a witness to the Christus praesens. Apologetic 
is represented by a paper read to a conference of natural scientists and theologians 
which brilliantly discusses the questions of miracle, of the authority of canonical scrip- 
ture, and of the significance of the historical Jesus (pp. 224-36); and this last question 
is given full treatment in the now famous address to ‘Old Marburgians”’ which sparked 
the whole ‘‘New Quest of the Historical Jesus’ [Robinson] (pp. 187-214). Finally the 
concern for contemporary preaching is to be found in the fifteen ‘‘meditations”’ (pp. 
237-312) where we see the characteristic insights being used as the basis for expository 
preaching of a most challenging and unusual kind. 

Kasemann’s name is almost always put first in any listing of the Bultmann Schiiler, 
for he is the most independent of them and has the liveliest sense of what the group is 
doing, where it is going, and what its relationship is to work that went before it and 
goes on independently of it. As in the ‘‘New Quest,” this makes him a natural leader, 


pointing the way for others to follow, and it is this quality in his work that makes the 


present volume so very important. It is required reading for anyone who wished to be 


able to grasp and to judge something of the over-all significance of that most important 


movement in contemporary NT theology, ‘“‘post Bultmannianism.” 


NORMAN PERRIN 
CANDLER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


Bible Guides, ed. by William Barclay and F. F. Bruce. 1, The Making of the Bible, by 
William Barclay. 7, Prophets of Israet (1) Isaiah, by George Knight. 11, The Wisdom 
of Israel: Job and Proverbs, by John Paterson. 13, The Good News: Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, by C. L. Mitton. London: Lutterworth, and Nashviile: Abingdon, 1961. 
Pp. 96 each. $1.00 each (paper). 

The Epistle io the Hebrews, by Thomas Hewitt. Tyndale NT Commentaries, 15. Grand 


Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


In Bible Guides it is proposed to offer, not commentaries, but a conspectus of the 
scriptures’ ‘‘purpose, plan, and power’’ in twenty-two small volumes during the next 
five years. Nontechnical but sound, the first four, for 1961, set pleasing standards. 


Barclay ably surveys how the canonical writings arose; there is more on NT than OT 
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and enthusiastic emphasis upon the values men experienced in these books (p. 93) — a 
platform on which all the varied writers for the series can agree. In Isaiah, Knight 
traces ‘‘a unity of revelation despite its diversity of origin, period and style” (p. 38), 
a “chain reaction” from the first Isaiah through 250 years of history and more. Of 
Isa 53 he writes that while there was a pattern for Israel here, only ‘‘God alone... 
could ever actually assume the function of the Servant” (p. 90), much being made of 
43 24 interpreted to mean, ‘‘you made Me the Servant (who dealt) with your sins”’ 
(p. 90; cf. 73). Paterson’s volume sparkles with good phrases (e. g., ‘‘Old theologies, 
like old soldiers, never die,’’ p. 17, on Job’s comforters reappearing at John 9 2) and 
delight in the wisdom literature. Mitton treats the sources and story of the Synoptics, 
with Mark in the forefront. Bible Guides, while briefer than the exposition in such 
current popular presentations as the Daily Study Bible (cf. JBL, 77 (1958), pp. 170 f.), 
Layman's Bible Commentaries, and Torch series, is concerned with main themes in a 
bird's-eye view and can be commended to the ‘“‘non-theologically equipped readers”’ 
it seeks. 

Hewitt on Hebrews presents the eleventh of twenty volumes in the Tyndale NT 
Commentaries, an exegetical series conservative in tone and staunch in the 19th-century 
evangelical tradition, based on KJV (though RSV renderings are often preferred), 
with occasional Greek transliterated. Indebted especially to Westcott, Moffatt, and 
William Manson, Hewitt’s commentary concludes that Heb was written ca. 65 to 
Jewish-Christians at Rome, probably by Silas. 6 4-8 presumes no actual group, just 
“hypothetical ‘apostates’’’ (pp. 110 f., 165; so Westcott, Manson; but cf. p. 181 on 
11 24 f. and p. 204 on 11 29), thus preserving ‘‘the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints” (p. 111). On Christ’s agony in the garden (5 7), Hewitt suggests that Jesus 
prayed to be preserved from dying there in the garden (pp. 99 ff.), than which ‘no 


greater calamity could possibly have fallen on mankind.” 
JOHN REUMANN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubilee Volume, ed. by Menahem Haran. Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press (Hebrew University), 1960. Pp. xii+114+nm:p. 


It is a matter of interest that this Festschrift honors the seventieth birthday (in 
1959) of a great scholar and thinker whose major work, the Tolédot ha’emuna hayisra’elit 
has first become available to Western readers as The Religion of Israel from the Beginning 
to the Babylonian Exile (Chicago, 1960) in the remarkable abridgement of Moshe 
Greenberg. The influence of Professor Kaufmann's work and his broad interests are 
reflected in almost all of the articles that are included, and references to his Tolédot 


abound in the footnotes. 


The English section contains articles by M. Greenberg, E. A. Speiser, C. H. Gordon, 


H. L. Ginsberg, J. Bright, and M. Kadushin. The articles of Greenberg and Speiser are 
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of value for their approach to biblical law. Greenberg emphasizes the importance of 
comparative legal studies for understanding the inner postulates of biblical criminal 
law while Speiser brings to bear his first-hand knowledge of Akkadian legal documents 
(not only the Codes) to clarify certain texts in Leviticus, to explain the terms n7p3 .72>>y3 
y7 73) 310 ]’2, and incidentally to bear out Kaufmann’s view that most of Leviticus is 
preéxilic. Ginsberg offers in ‘‘Studies in Hosea 1-3” another of his original textual and 
contextual studies. 

The Hebrew section by some of Kaufmann’'s friends, colleagues at the Hebrew 
University, and students consists of studies by Y. M. Grintz, M. Haran, Y. Gutmann, 
J. Liver, H. Tadmor, A. Biram, M. Weinfeld, N. H. Tur-Sinai, S. E. Loewenstamm, 
E. E. Urbach, and A. Malamat. Tadmor in ‘The Historical Background of Hosea’s 
Prophecies” argues cogently, on the basis of the historical and political situation re- 
flected in Hos 4-14, that those chapters must be dated between 743-739. Weinfeld 
argues well for ‘‘The Dependence of Deuteronomy upon the Wisdom Literature,’’ but 
neglects our growing knowledge of covenant forms, prose styles, the dating of the poetic 
portions and the legal sections. Urbach shows in his ‘Studies in Rabbinic Views con- 
cerning Divine Providence’ that we cannot follow Josephus’ statement about the 
Pharisees and assign a single view concerning divine providence to the rabbis. The 
importance of this study for the understanding of the views of the Qumran sectarians 
is great. 

Included in the volume is an appreciation of Kaufmann by Professor I. L. Seeling- 
mann of the Hebrew University and a bibliography of his works. The high level of the 
material included is a tribute to a master called '27) "1 even by those who cannot 
always agree with him. 

Jonas C. GREENFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Das Problem der Sakramente: Taufe und Abendmahl, by Hermann Schuster. Tiibingen: 


Mohr, 1960. Pp. 76. DM 4.50. 


This small volume, by an eighty-seven year old retired German high-school teacher 


and honorary professor for Religionspddagogik at Géttingen, treats the sacraments 


primarily with the educated layman in view. The author demonstrates a solid grasp of 


scholarship both in NT and church history, as well as in the contemporary discussion 
of the subject that has been taking place in Germany. For this reviewer two central 
thrusts stand out. 1) The author largely defends the position of his former teacher, 
the NT scholar Wilhelm Heitmiiller (Taufe und Abendmahl bei Paulus, Taufe und 
Abendmahl im Urchristentum). 2) With regard to the Lord’s Supper he attacks the 
position of the Uberlutheraner, though he is himself a Lutheran. For Schuster they 
largely have forgotten Luther the Reformator and emphasized only Luther the Kirchen- 
mann. With a concern for individual NT passages, as well as for scholarship about 


them, the author questions whether Jesus instituted either baptism or the Lord’s 
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Supper as sacraments and asserts that their sacramental character is hellenistic in origin. 
Nevertheless, he upholds the use of both rites and calls for an interpretation of them 
which will have meaning for today’s entfremdeten Menschen. Schuster terms his own 
position personalistisch-symbolisch and he cites some of Luther’s own writings to support 
him. The book presents no new insights into NT scholarship on the subject, but it is a 
helpful presentation for one unfamiliar with the historic and contemporary problems 
involved, and for such a reader the book is intended. 


Paut L. HAMMER 
MissION House THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Der Nabuchodonosor des Buches Judith (Zweite gekiirzte und erweiterte Auflage), by 
Gottfried Brunner. Berlin: F. A. Giinther und Sohn, 1959. Pp. 166. 


Dr. Brunner presents once again the viewpoint that he espoused in the earlier 
version (1940) of his work: the Nebuchadnezzar of Judith is no other than Araka who, 
as Nebuchadnezzar (the IVth), seized the throne of Babylon in 521 B.c., and who, in 
the course of that year, was defeated and executed by a general of Darius. The author 
has reissued his work because a) it received scant attention due to its appearance 
during World War II, and b) in order to answer his critics. On the basis of this identi- 
fication Brunner reconstructs with ingenuity various aspects of Jewish and general 
Near Eastern history in detail and offers a reinterpretation and solution of many moot 
points in the book of Judith. The basic criticism of the work remains the lack of plausi- 
bility of the author’s premises. Beyond the few lines given over to the Araka episode 
in the Behistun inscription we know absolutely nothing of Araka’s career. Indeed, like 
the others who tried to seize power in that chaotic period, Araka’s moment in history 
was surely of extreme brevity. It is most improbable that he could have served as the 
model for Judith’s powerful Nebuchadnezzar. I find it a pity that the author’s learning, 
acuity, and effort were put into a thesis that will hardly convince anyone. 

Jonas C. GREENFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


Le Psautier selon Jérémie, by Pierre E. Bonnard (Lectio Divina 26). Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 281. 13.50 NF. 


That a relationship exists between various of the sayings of Jeremiah, particularly 
his confessions, and certain of the Psalms has long been recognized and is universally 
conceded. But which way did the line of dependence run: from Jeremiah to the psalmists 
or vice versa, or both? Or is it simply a case of mutual dependence on a common cultic 
tradition? These are moot questions. The author, convinced that Jeremiah was imitated 
rather than imitator, seeks to make his case by a study of 33 psalms — among which 
psalms of lament are most frequently in evidence — in which kinship to Jeremiah seems 


especially clear. One comes away from this study with renewed appreciation of how 
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real this kinship actually is, and with gratitude to the author for providing such a useful 


collection and analysis of the relevant texts. But are these psalms in every case de- 
pendent on Jeremiah? In some cases they seem clearly to be, but in others one is less 
than sure. Some of the psalms cited are, one suspects, older than Jeremiah (e. g., Pss 76, 
78, 99); in other cases one wonders if prophet and psalmist, nurtured in a common 
tradition, do not simply make use of a common conventional terminology. However 
that may be, before making up one’s mind regarding such questions, one would do well 
to read the argument as Bonnard here presents it. A concluding chapter on the influence 
of these same psalms in the NT adds to the usefulness of the book. 

Joun BriGuH1 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Les Paroles d’Adieux du Seigneur, (Lectio Divina, 27), by G.-M. Behler. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 281. 12 NF. 


The book, as the title suggests, singles out an important natural unit of the Fourth 
Gospel as the scope of its concern. The farewell discourses, coming as they do between 
the “‘signs’’ section of the gospel and the passion narrative, view the conflict situations 
of the earlier chapter in retrospect and anticipate the climactic event of the crucifixion 
and resurrection. 

The author leans heavily in his interpretation on the tradition of the church both 
as to authorship and as to particular meanings of the gospel. He accepts without 
question the Johannine authorship and the identification of the son of Zebedee with 
the Beloved Disciple. He calls to his aid the church fathers in stating his preference 
for one interpretation of a passage as over against another, frequently without sufficient 
critical judgment, 

On the more positive side, it can be said that his over-all treatment of the dis- 
courses shows more discernment than does many a more detached, critical study. This 
is due, at least in part, to his theological orientation which sees in the Jesus of the dis- 
courses more than a man and more than a divinized man. He is sensitive to the solemnity 
of the words of Jesus, spoken by the Son of God himself. In my opinion, this “higher’’ 
perspective is an absolute necessity to a sympathetic study of these chapters. It makes 
possible (and the author demonstrates it) a depth of insight which may otherwise be lost. 

The format of the book has merit. It breaks the discourses into relatively large 
blocks with appropriate headings, and then proceeds to discuss each verse. The liabilities 
of a verse-by-verse interpretation are somewhat overcome by this method, for the 
reader tends to see the verses in the light of the larger groupings. 

Aside from the lack of critical judgment on the matters of introduction and in some 
cases the substitution of traditional for original interpretation, the book makes a solid 
contribution to one phase of Johannine studies. 

Eric L. Titus 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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Five Essays on the Bible, by Erwin R. Goodenough, Roland H. Bainton, Morton S. 
Enslin, Howard Mumford Jones, Nelson Glueck. New York: American Council of 


Learned Societies, 1960. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


The Council devotes one day of its annual meetings to ‘‘some broad theme of 
general interest."” These essays were read at the meeting for 1960. From his subject, 
The Bible as Product of the Ancient World, Goodenough selects two dominant, influential 
aspects of the OT, namely, attitudes toward God and toward law. Then he centers 
attention on Jesus and on his thesis that NT writings reflect ‘‘various responses within 
a single generation to the niiracle of the resurrection vision” (p. 17). Bainton’s paper 
on The Bible and the Reformation is half as long as the others. Here is a historical exposi- 
tion of Luther and the Bible. Enslin writes on Biblical Criticism and Its Effect on Modern 
Civilization. He reviews the transition from older views of divine revelation to modern 
ones of human discovery. ‘‘The Bible, freed of its graveclothes, is destined to remain in 
our culture as an imperishable asset” (p. 44). Jones presents the King James Version of 
The Bible from a Literary Point of View. ‘The Bible is a huge and colorful mosaic’’ of 
literature, written in a great and powerful style on simple and primary themes, with 
characters who exhibit basic virtues and primitive vices. The title, ‘‘Revelation,” 
should not be misspelled as a plural (pp. 46, 52, 59). In The Bible and Archaeology 
Glueck sweeps widely over his field. The Bible is a ‘theological document’ whose 
intangibles of faith are not subject to empirical proof but supplementary historical and 
archeological sources do enrich our knowledge of it. Glueck’s well-known explorations 
illustrate his theme. Rich in scholarly insights, in competent historical summaries and 
in illuminati.ig observations, these essays present biblical scholarship in a most in- 
teresting and interpretative form. 


DwicHtr MARION BECK 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Exégése et Théologie, by Pierre Benoit, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Vol. 1, 
pp. xi+416; vol. 2, pp. 451. 39 NF. 
These two volumes bring together some fifty articles and book reviews by Father 


Benoit of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. About half of them appeared in the Revue 


Biblique between 1937 and 1958; the rest are gathered from scattered periodicals and 


Festschriften. The purpose of the collection is to bring to the attention of the general 


reader the works, and particularly the method, of a recognized Catholic scholar in 
the NT field. 

The first volume begins badly. A defense of the patristic belief in the inspiration of 
the LXX, and a commendation of a book on the ‘‘fuller sense” may dismay the reader, 
but these are soon followed by excellent articles on form criticism and demythologiza- 
tion, and on the divinity of Jesus and the nature of faith in the Synoptics. Six essays 
on the Last Supper deal in detail with the account in Luke 22 15-20, and with the liturgical 


background of the accounts of the institution of the Eucharist. Reasons for rejecting 
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A. Jaubert’s theory of a Tuesday Last Supper are given in a long review. The five 
articles on the Passion include two essays on the trial of Jesus, one proposing Herod’s 
palace as the site of the praetorium, and an examination of the traditions about the 
death of Judas. A much praised essay on the Ascension brings the first volume to a close. 
The articles in volume two are arranged in four groups: on the theology of Paul, on 
primitive Christianity, on Judaism and Christianity, and on Christianity anc the pagan 
world. The articles in the Pauline section include a discussion of Rom 8 23, a study of 


the authenticity of Ephesians, and a long essay on the idea of pleroma in the captivity 


epistles. An important article in the section on primitive Christianity deals with the 


summaries in Acts. The writings of O. Cullmann on infant baptism, on Peter, and on 
tradition, are given extensive review. Three other articles deal with the primacy of 
Peter, the origin of the episcopacy, and the origin of the Apostles’ creed. The principal 
essay in the section on Judaism deals with Rabbi Aqiba ben Joseph. The final section, 
on Christianity and the pagan world, contains two articles: one on Seneca and St. Paul, 
the other on the third-century Neoplatonist, Porphyry. 

This collection will be of benefit chiefly to the French-speaking Catholics for whom 
it was primarily intended, but its usefulness is not limited to them. Many of these 
articles could be found only in the larger libraries; it is convenient to have them so 
easily available. One characteristic of all these essays is worth special mention; we may 
call it, for want of a better word, their irenicism. In particular the reviews of Bult- 


mann’s works are models of rational discussion between men who differ totally on the 


most fundamental issues 
EAMONN O'DOHERTY 


Saint COLUMBAN’S SEMINARY 


Kyrios und Pneuma: Studien zur Christologie der paulinischen Hauptbriefe, by Ingo 


Hermann. Munich: Koésel-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 155. DM 19.80. 


This is the second volume of a new series of studies on the Old and New Testaments, 
edited by the Roman Catholic scholars Professors V. Hamp and J. Schmid of the Univer- 
sity of Munich (the first volume of the series being Paul Neuenzeit’s Das Herrenmahl: 
Studien zur paulinischen Eucharistie-auffassung). It is the express intention of the 
editors to maintain a high standard of scholarship in the monographs, and certainly 
Dr. Hermann’s volume is a careful and well-documented piece of work. The author 
shows a wide acquaintance with recent research on Pauline Christology, and the biblio- 
graphical references alone make the book worth studying. 

Hermann finds traces of an animistic notion of the Spirit — as if it were a ‘‘demonic’’ 
or personal power, with an initiative of its own and capable of possessing human beings 
(e. g., Rom 8 16); he also finds traces of a dynamistic mode of representation — the 
Spirit, impersonal and fluidlike, can invade the human personality (e.g., Rom 5 5). 
In this respect he agrees with Bultmann (cf. Theology of the New Testament, 1, pp. 
155 ff.). But Hermann argues that such forms of expression have little bearing on the 


content of Paul’s fundamental conception, which is to be interpreted in the light of 
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passages wherein the Spirit is brought into connection with God and with Christ. Paul 
is not profoundly affected by hellenistic ideas, and the assertion of the identity of the 
Lord and the Spirit in II Cor 3 17a, so far from being a Gnostic gloss (cf. W. Schmithals in 
Evangelische Theologie, 18 (1958), pp. 552 ff.), is held to offer the key for an understand- 
ing of Paul’s Christology. The exalted Lord is not only a divine figure destined to judge 
the world (cf. I Cor 44f., etc.), but a reinforcing power known in the immediacy of 


the “here’’ and the “‘now”’ as a guarantee (cf. II Cor 1 22; 5 5) that the eschatological 
process, inaugurated by the resurrection on the third day, is pressing on to its grand 
consummation. Thus present charismatic experience, besides referring backwards to 
the resurrection of Jesus, points forward to the general resurrection and the 


final judgment. 


T. A. BURKILL 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Romans for the Layman, by Burton G. Throckmorton, Jr. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1961. Pp. 109. $1.25 (paper). — 


The author's purpose is not to write a commentary, but to “study... Romans 
on a pre-commentary level.’”’ He does not claim to be systematic, although he is. The 
aim is to express clearly the major ideas of this basic epistle in language and categories 
that a layman understands. This intention is well carried out. Two questions one asks 
of such a book: Is it fair to the writer and book under examination? is it fair to the 
reader? Both can be answered in the affirmative. If it is true of any commentary or 
introduction to Romans that almost anything that is said is open to question by some- 
body, at least this book does not try to be peculiar or original, and could cite sound 
authority for all positions taken. One of the best features of this book is that to under- 
stand it one needs to read Romans along with it. It can be recommended to any adult 
who wants to know what Romans is all about. If any negative comment is in place, 
it is only that the style seems less sparkling and the ideas rather less startling than 


when met on Paul’s own pages. But this weakness afflicts all re-writers of Saint Paul. 


K. J. FOREMAN 


LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY 


The Biblical Archaeologist Reader, ed. by G. Ernest Wright and David Noel Freedman. 
New York: Doubleday, 1961. Pp. xvi+342. $1.45. 


The diverse nature of an anthology often makes it difficult for the reviewer to 
present a comprehensive picture of its contents. In the present case, however, variety 


of material, as an illustration of the range of modern archeological research, was (ac- 
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tually) the main concern of the editors. That their purpose was achieved, with deftness 
and depth, must be noted with admiration. The basic readability of the Biblical Ar- 
chaeologist has been. made the vehicle for a broad presentation of some of the significant 
contributions of the field in modern times. Among these are articles of more general 
information (Glueck’s explorations; Kraeling on the Elephantine colony; Collier, et al. 
on Carbon 14 dating), or of an “explanatory” nature (e. g., Bodenheimer on manna; 
Sellers’ survey of musical instruments; Bright, Harland, and Farmer on broadly “‘geo- 


’ 


graphical” matters; Albright and Wallace on “‘beasts’’). More closely interrelated 
“background” contributions are to be found in the series of selected articles by Hyatt, 
McCown, Bright, Clark, and Gold, along with Kraeling and Freedman, which carry 
the reader from basic writing instruments, through particular dialects and completed 
literature, to newly discovered manuscript collections and types. Likewise, Nelson, 
Oppenheim, Wright, Filson, Cross, and May individually provide links in the chain of 
development of places of worship in the ancient Near East. The editors assure us that 
the order of the anthology is roughly that of the biblical books, with digressions here 


and there. The need for ‘“‘guideposts” is forgotten, however, in the wealth of the mate- 
rial presented. The photographs and other illustrations also serve to point up the 
separate articles. Confusion in citation, introduced by the lack of agreement between 
cover and title page as to which editor’s name has precedence, is overbalanced by the 


most commendable result achieved by both in this first BA collection. 


Puitip C. HAMMOND 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Konkordanz zu den itexten, ed. by Karl Georg Kuhn. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. xii+237. DM 72. 


This volume includes a concordance of all the nonbiblical Hebrew texts from 
Qumran and of the Zadokite Fragments (CD Damaskusschrift). The lists of the 
documents which are covered are given on pp. vi-vii and include over forty items. The 
concordance is based on the texts given in published editions of photographs of the 
various manuscripts; but the editors do not always follow the editors of the published 
texts, because they sometimes interpret readings differently. All cases in which the 
reading in the concordance departs from the “standard” editions are, however, recorded 
carefully in footnotes, while special studies on texts by K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk- 
Kommentar, Tiibingen, 1953; Wernberg-Moeller, The Manual of Discipline, Leiden, 


1957; Martin, The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. i & ii, Louvain, 1958, 


have been evaluated for the work. In this, and other ways, e. g., in the various possi- 


bilities for the confusion of } and °, the concordance serves sometimes as a corrective 
to published editions. It is impossible to overpraise the care and thoroughness with 


which the work has been prepared. The printing is clear and the notation all that could 
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be desired. The volume at once takes its place as an indispensable tool in the study of 
the Scrolls, and Professor Kuhn and his helpers are to be congratulated and thanked 
as warmly as possible. 

W. D. Davies 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Synoptic Gospels, by H. A. Guy. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1960. Pp. vii+183. 
$4.50. 


The St. Martin's Press has made available in the United States a little book by a 
well-known English scholar. In its original intention it was designed as a guide for 
candidates for examination for ordination in England. As the author reminds 
the reader, “this is only a guide; it is not intended to be a substitute for study of the 


Gospels themselves” (p. v). He accomplishes his purpos¢ in a very creditable manner. 


The book is simply written and well outlined, even if at times it seems overly simple and 


too much like an examination paper by a candidate for ordination. It is to be highly 
recommended to students preparing for examination in the Synoptic gospels, and would 
be an excellent review for those who have need for a refresher and review of their 
seminary training. Teachers will also find it helpful to review the scope of the book, 
for it is quite comprehensive. It is to be regretted that the price is so high for such a 
short book and one which should have its greatest appeal to seminary students. 

The book follows the pattern of most books on the Synoptic gospels: the back- 
ground, the period of the oral tradition, the Gospel of Mark, the Q material, an in- 
troduction to Matthew and Luke, and a few chapters of introduction to ‘‘Jesus’ Teach- 
ing about Man,” “God and His Messiah,” ‘‘The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man.” 
The position of the author is that of Streeter and his followers. The summaries are 
concise and accurate. Special attention could be drawn to the discussion of the poetic 
form in the teaching of Jesus (pp. 101-06), which is exceptionally well done. A typo- 
graphical error on p. 50 where Mark is indicated rather than Matthew is a minor flaw 


in a useful book. 
JaMEs L. JonrEs 


PHILADELPHIA DIvINITY SCHOOL 


The Theology of St. Luke, by Hans Conzelmann, tr. by Geoffrey Buswell. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. 255. $5.00. 


This book, though it indicates neither the title nor the edition of the original 
German, appears to be from the second edition (1957) of Die Mitte der Zeit: Studien zur 
Theologie des Lukas. Its character was sufficiently described by H. E. Turlington in a 
review of the first edition in JBL, 76 (1957), pp. 319-22. The translation and printing 
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appear to be well done. The work of Conzelmann, going back to his Tiibingen disserta- 
tion in 1950, has already received a good deal of attention. The key to it is the attempt 
to analyze Luke’s special scheme of redemptive history (Hetlsgeschichte) largely by 


the minor geographical notices, though also by the chronological notices. In com- 


parison with Mark, the author’s hand can be traced in small changes and can be guessed 


when his source is not extant. ‘Luke,’’ in characteristic contemporary style, is pictured 

as being theology-conscious, fitting the memorabilia of Jesus to a self-contained scheme 

of history adjusted to the new posteschatological perspective of his time (existential). 
] 


We are told, for example, that topography is used to point up Christological facts. 


“‘The lake [of Galilee] is more a ‘theological’ than a geographical factor’ (p. 42). To 


paraphrase the phrase ‘‘consistent eschatology,’’ we have here 


‘consistent Heitlsge- 
schichte,"’ not of course for Jesus but for the author of Luke-Acts. Whether the latter 
simplification will prove any more successful than the former remains to be tested. The 
case rests on subtle, partial, or selective considerations. The author concentrates on 
the editorial viewpoint. He is not concerned with the question of sources or with the 
facts of history. The delay of the second coming forced the editor to a revised framework 
of divine intentions. He framed his perspective of history to suit theology rather than 
basing theology on the events related in the tradition. It is well that English-speaking 
scholars (the identical translation has been published in England by Faber and Faber 
should see what case can be made for this extreme position, likely as it is to attract 


Bible theologians. 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


l 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, edited by Kurt Galling, with H. von Campen- 
hausen, E. Dinkler, G. Gloege, and K. E. Lgégstrup. Vol. 4 (Kop—O). Tiibingen: 


J. C. B. Mohr, 1960. Pp. xxxv+1756 columns. 


This volume continues to maintain the high standard set by its predecessors, and 
among articles on particular books of the Bible one should mention especially the 
detailed critical study of the Corinthian letters by Dinkler. It might be noted that 
somewhere in the articles on Micah and Nahum should appear a reference to Qumran 
exegetical fragments. Among the early fathers appear the names of Melito (a brief but 
good article) and Origen (longer; excellent). Many subjects related to the Bible are 
treated in this volume. Major themes, for example, usually are divided into “‘history 
of religions,” OT, NT, and later dogmatic or ethical developments; sometimes certain 
aspects of the themes are omitted (Licht und Finsternis in the NT; Magie as related 
to the NT and the early church; Name Gottes or Namenglaube in early “Jewish 
Christianity’’). Such omissions seem relatively unimportant. Perhaps a reference to 
Nag-Hammadi (or to Chenoboskion) could have been made. It is a little surprising to 
find forty columns on Luther, since Jesus Christus received only thirty-four. The 


article on Liibeck is considerably longer than that on London (there was no article on 
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Chicago). On the other hand, there is an article on New Deal which does not seem 
closely related to the theme of the encyclopedia. This is to say no more that encyclo- 
pedias are never the product of discarnate spirits. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Bible in America: A Bibliography of Editions of the Bible & the New as. 


ment Published in America 1777-1957, ed. by Margaret T. Hills. New York: American 


Bible Society and The New York Public Library, 1961. Pp. xxxviii+477. $13.50. 4 


The mere announcement of this definitive and lavish volume will make its purchase 
matter of course for all responsible librarians — and a great many more. This meticu- 
lously descriptive bibliography of 2573 items is ‘‘based on the American Bible Society’s 
collection of American printings of the Scriptures in English, checked against similar 
holdings of the New York Public Library and a microfilm...of the English Bible 
Section of the Library of Congress Union Catalogue of Bibles.’’ The catalogue itself is 
divided into Part I and Part II: 1777 through 1825; 1826 through 1957. Six very full 
indices (geographical; publishers and printers; translations, translators, and revisers; 
editors and commentators; edition titles; general) enable the user to find readily the 
various kinds of material. This is a tool which will be gratefully used not only by those 
professionally concerned with the Bible but by all interested in the history of the art of 


printing in America and the development of American industry. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
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